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A UNIVERSITY TEACHER’S VIEW OF THE HIGH 
SCHOOL COURSE IN FRENCH* 


(Author's Summary.—This paper deals with the secondary school work in 
French, considered as a preparation for the continued study of French in the 
university. The writer discusses various phases of the work (pronunciation, 
grammar, reading, translation, composition, conversation), and offers suggestions 
as to the emphasis which may properly be laid on each. Accuracy should be the 
principal aim throughout the course, and pupils should learn to respect the study 
of French as a serious intellectual discipline.) 


OU are desirous, of course, that your graduates should be 
prepared to do university work of such a character as will 
not only be profitable to them as individuals, but will, at the same 
time, reflect credit upon the schools from which they come. We in 


the university are equally interested in having our students so 
prepared that they may easily adjust themselves to the aims and 
methods which characterize the work of our own more advanced 


courses. It is therefore highly gratifying to me to find, on the part 
of those responsible for the secondary education of a group of girls 
most of whom are presumably hoping to enter some college or 
university, such an earnest desire to coéperate in articulating the 
different phases of our common task. Let us then consider the 
various aspects of the high school program and suggest in passing 
the emphasis which may properly be laid on each. 

The acquisition of an acceptable pronunciation is of course in- 
dispensable, and the foundations for it should be firmly laid in the 
first year. When slipshod habits of articulation have once been 
formed and tolerated, it is very hard to correct them. Time will 
be saved in the long run by patiently insisting on careful pronun- 
ciation from the very beginning. Fortunately, in most private 
schools for girls, the teacher is likely to be a native French woman 

* Address delivered before the Headmistresses’ Association of the Pacific 


Coast, San Francisco, March 16, 1929. 
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who at least knows how to speak herself and can set her pupils a 
good example in the matter of correct articulation. The character- 
istically French intonation can hardly be acquired except by obser- 
vation and imitation. Whether the pronunciation of the individual 
sounds can best be learned by mere imitation, or whether some 
other method or a combination of methods is more effective, the 
individual teacher will have to decide on the basis of experience. 
Personally I believe that simple physiological explanations are 
often very helpful, especially in comparing the French sounds 
with those of English, and that every modern language teacher 
should have at least an elementary understanding of the physiolog- 
ical basis of articulation. This leads me to say, in passing, that 
the word ‘‘phonetics” does not mean merely, as so many people 
seem to think, the symbols used in the International Phonetic 
Alphabet. 

Shall we teach grammar? By all means we shall, and that in 
the first, second, third, and fourth years of our high school course. 
But grammar does not mean learning by heart a series of rules which 
are often cut and dried and occasionally misleading or even inac- 
curate. It means in the first place familiarizing ourselves with a 
certain minimum number of commonly used forms and assimilat- 
ing these until we are able to use them more or less instinctively 
in a proper context—to say, for example il faut que vous le sachiez 
without going through the series que je sache, que tu saches, qu’il 
sache, with the accent on the je, tu, i. Forms should always be 
practised in simple but sensible sentences, and not in bare, mean- 
ingless paradigms.! 

Grammar also means a careful study of the ways in which words 
and forms are combined into phrases, and phrases into sentences, 
and of the various meanings that result when they are so combined. 
And it is hardly to be expected that our pupils will be able to mas- 
ter these combinations and their meanings by any mere process 
of intuition. They should know a subject when they see one, and 
an indirect object, and a verb, and a relative pronoun, and should 
be taught to use their powers of analysis as they would naturally 
expect to do when called upon, in the class-room across the hall, 
to give the factors of a?— 0’. 


1 See R. T. Holbrook’s Living French, Boston (Ginn and Co.), 1917, §413. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN FRENCH 89 

It is very important, in teaching grammar, to maintain a proper 
balance between essentials of forms and syntax and matters that 
are of relatively minor importance. Here the teacher must use 
good judgment, because our grammars are often inclined to em- 
phasize unduly details that are relatively unimportant. The pro- 
per placing of object-pronouns must become for the pupils a matter 
of second nature; they must master the shades of meaning ex- 
pressed by the modal auxiliaries in their various forms; they must 
know how to use correctly the past tenses of the indicative. These 
are matters which come up constantly in any written or oral com- 
position, however brief, and are far more important than the plural 
of compound nouns, fine points in the use of the subjunctive, or 
even the famous agreement of past participles, which in a great 
majority of cases is significant only for the eye, and not for the 
ear. I often tell my students that the most grievous mistakes are 
those that no Frenchman, of however limited education, would 
make. The grammatical details that French children have to 
learn in school are likely to be of quite secondary importance. 
And here is a danger that besets the native French teacher, who 
often tends to emphasize the things which her own teachers have 
insisted on, and fails to understand that certain things which she 
knows instinctively must be patiently and repeatedly explained 
to English-speaking boys and girls. Such a difficulty, a very great 
difficulty, is the proper use of the imperfect and past definite (or 
past indefinite) tenses, the distinction between which has no exact 
counterpart in the native linguistic experience of English-speaking 
students. 

Before leaving the subject of grammar, let me suggest that 
constant use should be made of the blackboard, by both teacher 
and pupils. Adequate blackboard space should be available in every 
class-room where language is taught. The correction of exercises 
at the board has the great advantage that every pupil sees and 
profits by the observations and corrections made, and all have a 
chance to propose variant solutions of the problem under discussion. 
And the pupils’ work at the blackboard should be individual work. 
I have grave doubts as to the utility of having a group of pupils 
write simultaneously on the board the same forms or sentences. 
A copies from B, and B from C, and the work is often erased before 
all mistakes have been corrected, which is demoralizing. 
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90 PERCIVAL B. FAY 


We come next to the work in reading. I have no definite sug- 
gestions to make as to the number of pages which should be read 
in each year of the four-year course, and would merely suggest 
that no more be read than can be read accurately and thoroughly 
assimilated. I am convinced that careful, intensive reading is, in 
all stages of language study, but especially in the first few years, of 
far greater value than very rapid reading for “content.” 

The choice of reading-material, which should of course be pro- 
perly graduated, is something for each teacher to decide. The 
pupils naturally prefer stories and plays, but I think it is well to 
include at least a few texts which have a real informational value, 
such as, for example, the elementary or intermediate editions of 
Lavisse’s Histoire de France. I rather doubt whether such clas- 
sics as the plays of Corneille and Racine are suited to the level 
of maturity of high school pupils. 

One important question that inevitably arises in this connec- 
tion is that of translation into English. I firmly believe that a con- 
siderable amount of careful translation is absolutely essential. 
Not only are there many cases in which, at least for classes of 
secondary grade, translation is the only test of exact comprehen- 
sion, but this form of exercise, when properly done, is extremely 
valuable for its own sake. Slipshod or inaccurate translation is 
of course worse than nothing, but there should be no question 
of that. The teacher, even if a native Frenchwoman, must know 
English well enough to be in a position to criticize the version of- 
fered by her pupils. She should herself prepare carefully in ad- 
vance the passages which are to be translated, and if necessary 
should seek the advice of her colleagues concerning matters of 
English vocabulary and idiom. Too often the ready-made glossa- 
ries of our school-texts prove seriously inadequate when put to the 
test. 

The ideal translation renders into natural and idiomatic English 
not only the objective meaning, but also the flavor of the original. 
Trivial locutions should be translated by locutions which are simi- 
larly trivial in English, technical terms should correspond to tech- 
nical terms, and so on. The formula by which such a result may 
be achieved is as follows: First understand exactly what is meant 
by the French original; then forget all about the French, and put- 
ting yourself in the place of the writer or of the character with whom 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN FRENCH 91 


the writer for the moment identifies himself, say what you would 
say if you were writing or speaking originally in English. Students 
soon learn to do this when they have been interrupted a few times 
with the question: ‘Now, suppose you weren’t translating, would 
you really say that in English?” 

But translation, important as it is, is only one way of dealing 
with the reading material. Sometimes definitions in French may be 
called for: ‘“Qu’est-ce que c’est qu’un boulanger? C’est un homme qui 
fait et qui vend du pain,’’ but this form of exercise should be restricted 
to cases which involve a very simple answer. We all know how dif- 
ficult it may be to give off-hand accurate definitions in English, 
and inaccurate definitions are demoralizing. 

Again, the reading-material may be used for vocabulary- 
building by developing families and groups of words. The verb 
louer suggests location, locataire, loyer, etc. Vache suggests beuf, 
taureau, veau, génisse. Meeting the expression le lendemain, we 
ask what is the opposite: Ja veille. Then we build up the series: 
Vavant-veille, la veille, ce jour-la, le lendemain, le surlendemain; and 
the series which is parallel except that it centers about the pre- 
sent instead of the past: avant-hier, hier, aujourd’hui, demain, 
aprés-demain. Infinite possibilities of this kind will suggest them- 
selves to the resourceful teacher. 

Another very useful exercise is the substitution of synonyms 
and synonymous constructions. Je l’ai prié de venir may be re- 
placed by je l’ai invité a venir or by je lui ai demandé de venir, and 
we note carefully in each case whether there is a direct or an indi- 
rect pronoun object, and what preposition serves to connect the 
main verb with the complementary infinitive. 

This last example suggests that the reading-material can and 
should be made to serve as a sort of laboratory for the observa- 
tion and analysis of grammatical facts. The exact value of the 
past tenses, so difficult for our pupils and yet so important, can 
only be learned, I believe, by studying how the tenses are actually 
used by writers who had no thought that their writings might some 
day serve as a corpus vile for this form of dissection. The more in- 
telligent pupils—and these are the ones we care about—will soon 
come to understand the essential distinctions of meaning between 
the imperfect and the past definite, and will no longer cheerfully 
tell you that “the imperfect is used whenever continued or re- 
peated action is to be expressed in past time.” 
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Composition, in the sense of translation from English to French, 
for the first two years anyway, will consist mainly of the sentences 
provided by the grammar. In the last two years, it should be based 
on simple French texts which have been thoroughly mastered in 
the original. The ideal composition book, I think, is one which 
provides first a French text, then detached sentences in which 
the original material is variously permuted and re-combined, and 
finally a connected passage which is a fresh re-working of the same 
material. Certain values, such as those of the past tenses, can 
only be adequately exhibited in connected passages of some length. 

As for “free composition,’ the writing of French compositions 
not based directly on an English original, some work of this type 
may properly be included in the program, but hardly before the 
fourth year or the third at the earliest, in any case not until the 
fundamentals of grammar have been pretty thoroughly mastered. 
Free composition should by no means be considered a substitute 
for careful translation from English to French. The danger in free 
composition is that the pupils will either avoid entirely difficult 
but essential constructions, or will try to put into French ideas to 
which it is beyond their competence to give correct and adequate 
expression. For this reason it is very important that the subjects 
assigned or suggested for free composition should be extremely 
simple and such as will involve the use of no vocabulary or con- 
structions with which the pupils are not thoroughly familiar. It 
goes without saying that mistakes made in original compositions 
must be as carefully corrected and explained as mistakes made in 
any other type of work. When an idea has been incorrectly or 
infelicitously expressed, the teacher must take pains to ascertain 
exactly what the pupil intended to say, and suggest a satisfactory 
rendering. Particular attention must be paid here, as elsewhere, 
to a correct use of the tense-forms. 

Like the work in composition, the work in conversation should 
be extremely simple at first, and based throughout the course 
chiefly on material which has been under study in connection 
with the grammar and reading. With a group of bright pupils 
who have been markedly successful in this type of oral work, ex- 
cursions farther afield may sometimes be undertaken. Perhaps 
more than any other form of linguistic achievement, the ability 
to understand spoken French and to express oneself intelligibly 
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in the foreign tongue gives a feeling of accomplishment and self- 
confidence, but here, as elsewhere, accuracy must never be sacrificed 
to a superficial fluency. Otherwise self-confidence will be mis- 
placed. Very trying to the patience of university teachers are 
those students who think there is little left for them to learn, 
merely because they are able to chatter glibly in highly incorrect 
French. 

Time will not permit me to consider various other activities 
which are not without value and which, judiciously introduced, 
serve to break the monotony of the work. Dictation, memorizing, 
French songs and games, all have their place if they are not over- 
stressed, but after all these are subsidiary devices and should not 
be allowed to divert too much time from the main business in 
hand. 

If in the course of their work the pupils can be made to pick 
up incidentally some ideas about French history and geography, 
this will be all to the good, but it should never be forgotten that the 
study of French in the high school should be mainly a study of 
the language itself. For those who go on to college, there will be 
plenty of time later for the study of literary history. And without 
a thorough foundation in the language itself, they will never be in 
a position to appreciate intelligently the masterpieces of French 
literature. 

I have said little about the relative merits of various formal 
methods of instruction because I believe that the best method 
for each individual teacher is that method which she personally 
finds by experience to be productive of the best results. A method 
which may be highly successful with the teacher who has worked 
it out and developed it may become wooden and uninteresting 
when imposed ready-made on someone else. After all, we in the 
university are not at all concerned with the application of this 
or that method which may be preconceived as superior to others; 
we are concerned with the quality of the final product. 

In conclusion, then, let me sum up briefly, from the point of 
view of the university, the abilities and attainments which we 
feel we have a right to expect in the pupils who come to us, after 
three or four years of secondary school French, to enter our own 
courses: 
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We want students who have been trained to read with thorough 
comprehension, and, upon occasion, to translate readily and accu- 
rately into good English. Intensive, rather than too extensive, 
reading is far more likely to insure the attainment of this ability. 

They should be able to translate simple English, both in de- 
tached sentences and in connected passages, into not too barbarous 
French. Being of English speech, they will hardly be able to do 
this unless they have been trained in the careful observation and 
analysis of every-day grammatical facts. 

They should also have had some experience—though this I con- 
sider of relatively less importance—in writing brief original com- 
positions on very simple topics which are clearly within their com- 
petence as to subject matter and vocabulary. 

Their pronunciation of the individual sounds of French and 
their intonation in reading and speaking should be such that it 
will be unnecessary to interrupt them for correction at every other 
word. 

Their ears should have been trained to understand simple spo- 
ken French, and they should be able to express themselves orally 
in very simple French on subjects which are within their intellec- 
tual competence. 

For our purposes, a thorough grounding in these minimum essen- 
tials is far more important than the acquisition of a superficially 
fluent speaking-ability. And the program I have outlined is no 
merely ideal program impossible of realization, because we do 
rejoice in having some pupils—too few, alas!—who have succeeded 
in attaining, even without the advantages of foreign travel or 
outside contact with French-speaking persons, the abilities which 
I have described. 

Above all, they should have learned to respect the study of 
French as a serious and exacting discipline, one no less worthy of 
their best intellectual effort than algebra or physics, and not to 
regard the study of foreign languages, as I am told some professors 
of education do, as a subject which is on the “‘play level.” 

PERCIVAL B. Fay 
University of California 




















THE MODERN LANGUAGE STUDENT vs. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


(Author’s summary.—Tests given to college freshmen reveal a direct relation 
between knowledge of (English) grammar and proficiency in foreign language. 
Modern language teachers must give more systematic instruction in grammatical 
terminology and theory in order to give their pupils a fair chance to learn the 
foreign language.) 


N GIVING instruction in a foreign language to students in 

secondary school or college, the teacher must necessarily 
presuppose on the learner’s part at least an elementary knowledge 
of the structure of his own tongue and of grammatical nomen- 
clature. Even when an attempt is made to teach the foreign 
equivalents for the grammatical terms of his own language, the 
student must be supposed to have such a knowledge. If the pupil 
does not know the meaning of the word infinitive in his own 
language, the words infinitif or infinitivo cannot be expected to 
convey any definite idea unless the instructor teaches the subject 
as a basic grammatical point without relation to the foreign 
language in question. 

Correspondence has revealed that throughout the country 
modern language teachers feel that this necessary minimum of 
grammatical knowledge and grammatical terminology is 
lacking to a considerable degree.! It seems pertinent, there- 
fore, to ask whether for the student coming to college there is any 
relation between ignorance of English grammar and lack of success 
in foreign language courses, and whether there is a sufficient 
number of such cases to deserve consideration.” 

This paper is an attempt to answer these questions insofar 
as a reply can be formulated from the results of tests taken by 553 
college freshmen registered at the U. of Penn. (in Arts, Education, 
Finance and commerce, and the Fine Arts.) All of these students 
had from two to three entrance credits in French or Spanish. 


1 College English teachers, to judge by the remark made recently by a noted 
professor of English to the writer, also feel this lack of a medium as well as their 
foreign language colleagues. 

* Ernest R. Caverly in a short article in Education, XLV], pp 612-616, offers a 
cursory examination of this subject with regard to preparatory school students. 
He concludes concerning those who lack a knowledge of the fundamentals of English 
grammar that “their inferiority cannot be regarded as an evidence of certain 
failure.” 
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Two tests were given to each student: one in the foreign tongue 
(French or Spanish), and one in English. These examinations 
were prepared by different persons without conference. One 
aimed to test the pupil’s knowledge of the foreign language for 
purposes of placement. The other sought to rate the pupil’s 
ability to comprehend the elements of English grammar, together 
with its nomenclature. 

I, 


The Spanish or French test consisted of fifty questions on 
functional grammar, involving a knowledge of forms and their 
use. The English test sought no more than the recognition, in 
twenty comparatively short sentences, of grammatical forms. 
As indicated above, there was no attempt to make the foreign 
language and the English tests equal in difficulty. Judged from 
the absolute viewpoint, the foreign language examinations were 
much more difficult than the English? 

The percentages in the English test were as follows: 





% No. of Papers % No. of Papers 
100 2 55 49 
95 11 50 48 
90 20 45 37 
85 31 40 37 
80 55 35 21 
75 62 30 11 
70 54 25 4 
65 60 20 3 
60 45 15 3 
These percentages work out for the various ratings as follows: 
90 % or above 33 or 6.2% 
65 % or above 295 or 53.4 %G 
60 % or below 258 or 46.6 % 
50 % or below 164 or 29.6 % 


This simply means that on a 65% basis, almost one-half 
failed the test‘ Even if the basis be reduced to 50%, nearly 


* The foreign language test required a fairly thorough knowledge of the use 
and distinction of forms, especially of the verb and pronouns, together with an 
understanding of some rather intricate points of syntax. It was prepared for use 
with third-year as well as second-year college students. Hence the low scores on 
the papers under consideration. 

‘It seems worthy of remark that on a very easy English test only two of 553, 
or a little over one-third of one percent, made a perfect score. 
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one-third failed to pass. Nearly five times as many made 50% 
or below as made 90% or above. If this grammar test had been 
used as an entrance requirement for college, even on a fifty percent 
basis for passing nearly one-third would have been refused admission. 

A comparison of the results of the foreign language tests 
shows the following results: 


Students who made 60% or above in the test on foreign language: 85 papers. Eng- 
lish scores follow: 





90 % or above 20 or 23.5% 
65 % or above 76 or 89.4 % 
60 % or below 9 or 10.6 % 
50 % or below 6o0r 7.0% 


If these results be compared with the percentages given above 
for the 553 papers, it will be at once clear that those who did well 
in the foreign language also did far above the average for the whole 
group in English. Almost ninety percent of them passed the test, 
instead of about fifty percent for the whole group. Moreover, 
nearly one-fourth made 90% or above as opposed to one in sixteen 
for the whole group, a ratio four times greater. 

The comparison for the lowest scores in the foreign test, which 
include the hopeless cases among the language students, gives the 
following results: 


Students who made 20% or less in the foreign language test: 84 papers. English 
scores of these students follow: 





90 % or above None 

65 % or above 22 or 26.2 %G 
60 % or below 62 or 73.8 % 
50 % or below 51 or 60.7 % 


The highest mark was 85%. One paper only attained this 
grade. 

The comparison of this low group in the foreign language 
with the high group, and with the general average, shows strongly 
that deficiency in either English or the foreign tongue means 
generally deficiency in both. In the whole group of 553, slightly 
over one-half passed. In the low group, only one-fourth. In the 
entire group, one in three stood at 50% or below; in the low group, 
the percentage was twice as great. 

A comparison of the high and low foreign language groups 
gives the following results in the English scores: 
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High group Low group 





90% or above 23.5% None 

65% or above 89.4% 26.2% 
60% or below 10.6% 73.8% 
50% or below 7.0% 60.7% 


It should be noted that the two groups were almost exactly 
identical in point of size, and the percentages refer, therefore, 
to almost exactly the same number of students. 

These figures indicate a clear relationship between a knowl- 
edge of English grammar and terminology and ability in the 
study of a foreign language. As definitely as figures may show, 
they point to the fact that those good in the foreign tongue are 
good in English and vice versa. 

The question arises whether the study of the foreign language 
does not help to teach English grammar.’ Doubtless this is 
true to some extent, as it is also doubtless true that those who 
were deficient in the foreign tongue had little aptitude in any 
language, native or foreign. Yet, discounting such points, the 
tables given seem to show unmistakably that the student with a 
satisfactory knowledge of the grammar of his own tongue is in 
a much better and safer position with regard to foreign language 
work than the one not so endowed. 

Moreover, these statistics demonstrate that the failure group 
among foreign language students supplies vastly more than its 
proportionate share of the failures in English grammar: 


5 An examination of a group of 49 papers of first-year language students (not 
included in the 553) taking the same English test gives the following data. In 
parentheses are given the corresponding percentages for the 553 second-year 
papers. 





90% or above 2or 4.1% ( 6.2%) 
65% or above 8 or 16.3% (53.4%) 
60% or below 41 or 83.7% (46.6%) 
50% or below 35 or 71.4% (29.6%) 


While this group is too small to draw definite conclusions upon, and discounting 
the fact these were chiefly students of Spanish whose scores rate lower than the 
average, still this tabulation appears to point to the fact that students who have 
had one or more years of a foreign language are likely to be better in English gram- 
mar than those without such training. 
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Standing Gen. Ave. Average of,Foreign Failures 
553 papers Low Group 

60% or below 46.6% 73.8% 

50% or below 29.6% 60.7% 


This simply means that the lower the English percentage 
brackets, the greater the disparity against those who failed badly 
in the foreign language test. A similar comparison of the higher 
brackets shows the same disparity, or even greater, in favor of 
those who made good scores in the foreign test. 


II. 


Since the papers came from both French and Spanish students, 
some comparison of the scores from the point of view of the two 
tongues may be of interest to Romanic language teachers. 

Total papers: 553. French: 346. Spanish: 207. 
The test in English showed: 





French students Spanish students 
90% orabove 250r7.2% 8or 3.9% 
65% or above 198 or 57.2% 97 or 46.8% 
60% or below 148 or 42.8% 110 or 53.2% 
50% or below 89 or 25.7% 75 or 36.2% 


Students who made above 60% in the foreign language test: 
French: 54, or 15.7%. Spanish: 31 or 15%. Of these, 2 
French and 7 Spanish students made below 65% on the English 
test; 34 French and 12 Spanish made 80% or above in English. 


III. 


An examination of the English test-papers threw some rather 
interesting light on the relation of the average foreign language 
student toward English grammar, as well as with regard to the 
state of his mind concerning its nomenclature. 

The results of the examination ior each question of the test 
were as below: 


Form to be Underscored. % of Failures Number of failures 
per class of 25. 
1. Infinitive 4.5 1 
2. Indirect object 9.5 2 
3. Predicate adjective 28.4 7 
4, Present participle 26.9 7 
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12 
12 
1 
9 
14 
13 
4 
14 
7 
8 
4 


5. Possessive pronoun 48. 
. Demonstrative pronoun 49. 
. Superlative of adjective Si 
. Ordinal numeral 35 
. Past participle 56. 
. Auxiliary verb $2. 
. Direct object 17. 
. Relative pronoun of. 
. Prepositions 38. 
. Reflexive pronoun 3. 

5. Passive voice 16 
. Impersonal verb 38. 10 
. Subjunctives da. 18 
. Subordinate clause 79.7 20 
. Transitive forms of the verb 54.4 14 
. Adjectives 36.8 9 


POOCUOCONWADRAANLO 





WI, 55. 3c Ka 9.3 


This table shows that on the average scarcely more than one 
in four modern language students can recognize a subjunctive 
or a subordinate clause when asked simply to point it out in a 
comparatively short and easy English sentence. Naturally they 


are no more likely to recognize the same forms in a foreign tongue 
when the teacher mentions them. Less than one-half of these 
students recognized a past participle, an auxiliary verb, a relative 
pronoun, or a transitive form of the verb. As to the pronouns, 
so important in foreign language work, numbers 5, 6, 12, and 14 
of the table show the difficulties faced by the teacher who hopes 
to be understood by his pupils when he discusses the various 
types. The verbs as shown by numbers 4, 9, 10, 15, 16, 17, 19 
are almost, if not quite, as bad. Students apparently recognize 
the infinitive fairly well, but the rest of the verb is more or less 
a hopless muddle to them both as to forms and their meaning. 
Three only of the twenty points of the test show good scores: 
numbers 1, 2, and 7. 

The third column of the table gives the probable number, 
as indicated by this test, of those who will fail to understand the 
teacher when he speaks of the various elements involved. It 
shows that from one to twenty of the twenty-five, taken as the 
average number in a class, will not understand the simplest and 
most requisite grammatical terminology. Bad as this is, it is 
probably, if anything, short of the truth. In a written examination, 
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the pupil has time to call back half-forgotten memories; not so 
in the haste and urge of grammar-instruction in class. 

In a word: a nearly forty percent retardation in comprehension 
due chiefly to the lack of the small specialized vocabulary in 
English that should form the basis for the work! When it is asked 
why foreign language teaching does not make greater strides, 
does not an important factor of the answer have to be sought 
in the facts just studied? 

To show how great and hopeless is this muddling with regard 
to English grammar in the minds of a considerable number of 
students, it may not be amiss to give a table of some of the most 
egregious blunders. They will perhaps serve to set forth more 
clearly the mental attitude with which the third part of the present 
article deals. The numerals indicate the number of papers on 
which the identical mistake occurred. 


. Infinitive: if (9); I want. 

. Predicate adjective: I think (5); at least (11); lesson (3); a. 

. Present participle: is (2). 

. Demonstrative pronoun: yes (2); mine (25); yours(5). 

. Superlative adjective: older (15); he. 

. Past participle: to see him (31); I learned (39); were. 

. Auxiliary: not (4); to do (36); already (3); you have 

not time (5); it. 

. Direct object: in Peru (56). 

. Relative pronoun: I (26); don’t; you (53); when (23); the (18); 
a(14); is (6); there (7); that (23); house; 

. Prepositions: brook; flows. 

. Reflexive pronoun: he (33); him (87); they (10); even (3). 

. Subjunctive: if (6); the book; to study (4); what (2) 

. Transitive form of the verb: it was snowing (48). 

. Adjective: easily (87); the results (4); not (3); don’t; 

it (2); 


When to about one student in six easily is an adjective, and 
him a reflexive pronoun; when to ten per cent of the class you 
is a relative pronoun, it was snowing a transitive verb, and the 
simple adverbial phrase in Peru a direct object; when confusion 
is so complete, even though only to a minority—yet a large one 
—as is indicated by the above tables; then certainly the modern 
language teacher, using grammatical terms, is wasting his breath, 
and the failure of no negligible number of pupils is due to the 
fact that they do not know what it all means in English. 
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This, then, seems to be the situation revealed by the tests: 
First, there is a relation, and a very definite and distinct one, 
between the low scores in the foreign tongue and the low scores 
in English grammar and vice versa. Poor students in the foreign 
language prove to be in great part poor students in English. 
Students good in one are likely to be good in both. The high 
percentage of mistakes in English, and the hoplessly muddling 
character of a great part of them, serve to show that English 
grammar and its terminology are unfamiliar to a large number of 
modern language students. This number, be it repeated, is com- 
posed to a large extent of the failure-group in the foreign tongue: 
and this is, after all, what might @ priori have been expected. 

It is the hope of every language teacher to reach his weaker 
students, to make them understand. If these tests demonstrate 
anything, it is that he cannot take it for granted that his pupils 
will understand the grammatical terms that he uses. To many, 
the major part, indeed, of these poorer students, the teacher 
might just as well talk in an unknown tongue as to use even the 
simplest grammatical terminology. Yet general explanation 
requires their employment in class as well as in the text-book. 

There seems to be but one way out, one way of approach to 
this class of students. Until such time as the subject of English 
grammar is more fully and insistently taught in the grammar and 
secondary schools, the modern language teacher must recognize 
and supply the deficiency. It is a duty he owes his pupil. Dis- 
tinctly, it is unfair to the poorer, but often willing student, to 
permit him to fail because the explanations in class and text- 
book with their special nomenclature mean nothing to him. 

Two ways seem possible paths out of the difficulty. Either 
the teacher can require the student to secure and keep always 
at hand for reference some brief, concise English grammar where 
he can find the definitions and explanations of the terms he needs; 
or the teacher himself can supply in class the definitions and 
explanations as they are brought forward by the subject under 
class discussion. 

W. SHAFFER JACK 
University of Pennsylvania. 




















STUDENT ACTIVITY vs. TEACHER ACTIVITY 


(Author's Summary.—A maximum amount of student activity is desirable 
in first and second year work, with an apparent effacement of the teacher.) 


HE famous dictum of Pestalozzi, “‘all learning comes through 

self-activity,” is not always appreciated by modern language 
teachers. There is need for the reduction of teacher activity in 
favor of that of the students. If the voice of the teacher is heard 
constantly in a first or second year language class the maximum 
of training is not being attained. Many instructors of such classes 
fail to realize that their main responsibility in the classroom 
consists of making a careful assignment of the lesson, with ade- 
quate exp anation of the new words and introductory drill on the 
more difficult points. After having paved the way for intelligent 
study, their duty during the recitation of the lesson is only that 
of stimulation and guidance, which is often accomplished more 
effectively if the students take charge and the instructor remains 
in the background. 

Certain advantages of student conduct of the recitation are 
evident. The position in front of the class gives a student a feeling 
of greater responsibility toward the group than when he is seated 
in his place. He realizes that he is addressing the whole class and 
is not speaking to be heard by the teacher alone. Lessons will be 
prepared more carefully in order to avoid making mistakes. A 
. Classmate knows the point of view of the group and his questions 
and remarks are on their level. He does not make the superabun- 
dance of comments which a teacher is apt to offer from his knowl- 
edge of the subject. The initiative acquired will lead to originality 
in the class projects, such as maps and booklets dealing with the 
geography, history, and literature of the countries studied. Re- 
sponsible officers for the department club will be developed. 
Habits of questioning and of holding attention will be formed, and 
more confidence will be felt when the first teaching position is 
held. Besides the benefit to the leader, the effect upon the class 
is desirable. The members are alert in order not to fail to answer 
a companion. They are interested in seeing how well one of their 
number will acquit himself. They appreciate relief from the 
monotony of having the same person before them day after day. 
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There is acquired a sense of responsibility for carrying on the 
lesson in the absence of the instructor. On a recent occasion the 
writer failed to meet a first year class in which the members 
participate as leaders. Instead of leaving the classroom, as it is 
their privilege to do if a teacher does not appear, the students 
conducted all the recitation and assigned the usual amount to be 
prepared for the next meeting. The objection may be raised to 
student leadership that classmates would be too lenient in question- 
ing and judging each other. In practice, quite the opposite ten- 
dency has been observed. They are much more exacting with each 
other than most teachers would be. The slightest errors are 
commented upon and correct answers are required. This strictness 
is received in good spirit and often with amusement. 

As a rule, it is wiser to choose the better members of a group 
for these special duties. Such students appreciate the recognition 
of their ability, and the réle of instructor causes them to maintain 
interest in a recitation which otherwise might seem dull to them. 
The choice should not be restricted to the more capable students, 
however, for when the weaker ones are acting as leaders they are 
spurred on to use grammatical constructions more accurately 
and to pronounce more carefully in order that their companions 
may understand them more easily and in order that they may fill 
acceptably the position of teacher. 

The ways in which students may replace the teacher in front 
of the class are various. (1.) They may ask questions on the lesson 
that has been prepared for the day or on the previous lesson, which 
is to be reviewed. The application of this plan is facilitated by 
the sets of questions that are given in the new texts for the first 
and second year classes. The use of ready-made material eliminates 
the possibility of errors in original questions. (2.) A member of the 
class may drill on idioms or explain pictures and maps. He may 
be held responsible for correcting mistakes in the exercises on the 
board. (3.) He may coach a play which has been read in class and 
which is to be presented in the department club, or he may 
supervise the preparation of other parts of a club program. 

Instead of requiring less exertion on the part of the teacher, 
student leadership entails more effort. In the previous meeting 
the assignment must be explained clearly, and before the class 
hour help must be given to the weaker members to obviate mistakes 
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in their answers which would increase the difficulty for the student 
teacher. If one of the less capable members is to conduct the class, 
the instructor usually has to hear him read beforehand the exercises 
which he will present in the recitation. The teacher in the rear 
of the room must at all times be alert in order to correct errors 
which the student leader might not detect. He must be careful 
to see that no time is wasted and that the class is profiting by the 
arrangement. 

The value of increased pupil participation has been emphasized 
in primary and secondary education.! We are indebted to Professor 
B. Q. Morgan, of the University of Wisconsin, for the translation 
into English of a paper read before the Société Alfred Binet by 
Dr. Paul Dengler, of the Albert Gymnasium at Vienna, in which 
Dr. Dengler explains his experiment with student activity and 
states advantages derived from it.? Principal H. L. Miller stressed 
pupil participation in his direction of the High School of the 
University of Wisconsin. Professor Laura B. Johnson, of the 
University of Wisconsin, in Teacher Training through Participation 
presents, as a substitute for observation and practice teaching, 
the plan of having college seniors who are prospective teachers 
become students in a hitherto unfamiliar elementary language 
course in a high school and share in the conduct of the class. Thus 
they would learn the principles of teaching and come again into 
contact with the high school point of view. She advocates that 
the opportunity for leadership should be offered to any other 
members of the elementary class who can qualify through their 
own efforts and ability.* 

The first and second year language work in colleges might 
be improved by a more generous recognition of the importance of 
a maximum amount of student activity in the recitation. To the 


1 Dewey, John. Democracy and Education, chap. X; Minor, Ruby. Principles 
of Teaching Practically Applied, Chap. VI; Parker, Samuel. Methods of Teaching 
in HighSchools, Chap. XII; Robbins, Charles. The Socialized Recitation; Stormzand, 
Martin J. Progressive Methods of Teaching, Chap. X; Strayer, George D. A Brief 
Course in the Teaching Process, Chap. XII; Whitney, Wm. T. The Socialized 
Recitation. 

2 Bulletin of the Wisconsin Association of Modern Foreign Language Teachers, 
November and December, 1926. 

* Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, Serial No. 1192; General Serial 
No. 973, 1922. 
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student would come development in initiative and leadership, 
and to the teacher would come the opportunity to see the class 
as a whole and to estimate more leisurely the progress of each 
individual. The apparent effacement of the teacher would be 
conducive to the advancement of the student. 

EsTHER J. CRooKS 


Assistant Professor of Spanish, 
Goucher College 























A SURVEY COURSE AND PERIOD COURSES IN 
SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE 


(Author’s Summary,—Available texts now make possible a modest survey 
course in Spanish-American literature, plus at least two special courses. Detailed 
suggestions, especially bibliographical.) 


HERE is perhaps no field of language teaching so difficult 

of approach as that of Spanish-American literature. But once 
the approach is made there are few subjects more varied or more 
interesting. Furthermore, there are many indications that the 
trend in Spanish is more and more in that direction. It is well 
worth while, then, to keep as closely as possible in touch with the 
situation as it develops. 

The reasons for the difficulty of studying Spanish-American 
literature are several in number. As an initial problem, we are 
required to deal with the literary production of no less than eight- 
een different countries. Imagine being obliged, in the study of 
German or French, to take a survey course, not on the political 
and literary history of one country, but of eighteen. Not that each 
one of the countries involved has so complicated a literary history 
as France or Germany, but each one is independent, and for com- 
plete understanding should be studied separately. The initial 
difficulty, then, is one of mass and diversity of material. 

A second difficulty, closely connected with the first, is that of 
securing books. This applies both to literary works and works of 
criticism. There is no central agency for the sale of Spanish-Ameri- 
can books, and the only thorough method would be to get in touch 
with a reputable bookstore in each of the countries in question. 
Fortunately, there are a number of companies such as Stechert and 
Brentano’s in New York, and Schoenhof in Boston, which make 
a specialty of foreign books, and which have agencies in most of 
the important cities of Spanish America. Getting books through 
such agencies is slow and rather expensive, but perhaps surer 
than an attempt to deal directly with bookstores in the different 
countries. One of the best middlemen of this type, for books in 
Spanish, is Leé6n SAnchez Cuesta, 4 Calle Mayor, Madrid. He 
is accommodating, reasonable in price, and exceptionally well 
informed. 
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Assuming, then, that we have found a fairly satisfactory way 
of securing books, we may begin the organization of some sort 
of course for the study of the literature. How shall we do it? 
Shall we take up separately the literature of one or two of the 
principal countries, such as Cuba, Mexico or Chile? That could 
be done, and the literature of each is rich enough to make the study 
well worth while. But such a method would compel us to miss 
some of the greatest names in Spanish-American literature. Im- 
agine a course, for instance, which completely fails to mention 
Alonso de Ercilla, Andrés Bello, Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, José 
Maria de Heredia, Jorge Isaacs, or Rubén Dario. Yet each one 
of these writers is of different nationality, and if we took up the 
literature country by country we could not possibly cover more 
than two or three at most. 

Is it any more advisable, at the outset of our study, to take 
up individual periods or movements? By cutting across national 
boundaries we can avoid some of the difficulties we have just men- 
tioned, but not many. Hardly any two of the great writers noted 
above belong to the same historical period or the same literary 
school. So again our study would necessarily omit some of the 
best of all Spanish-American literature. Furthermore, the student 
would be hopelessly bewildered by being compelled to cut into 
the political and literary history of several different countries, 
without any previous background. 

For these and similar reasons I have reached the conclusion 
that the only satisfactory introduction to a study of Spanish-Amer- 
ican literature is a survey course, comparable to that generally 
given in French or Spanish literature. In both of the literatures 
just mentioned such a course is considered a necessity, in order 
that the student may get his bearings as early as possible. Since, 
as we have seen, Spanish-American literature is infinitely more 
confusing than either of those mentioned, such an orientation 
course is still more imperative. 

My own plan for such a course is as follows: 

Divide the history of Spanish-American literature as a whole 
into seven epochs. First, the period of the pre-conquest, second, 
the conquest, third, colonial administration, fourth, Romanticism, 
fifth, the realistic novel and short story, sixth, the Modernista 
movement, and seventh, the contemporary period. Such an outline, 
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like the outline for any survey course, must necessarily omit some 
local groups of writers of more or less importance, but is invaluable 
as affording a fairly accurate bird’s-eye view of the whole subject. 

The method of handling the course is to read in class an Amer- 
ican edition of one of the most important classics of each epoch, 
reading outside, at the same time, another work of the same period. 
I will make clear after a moment the matter of providing outside 
reading. The necessary historical background, and literary dis- 
cussion connecting the various elements of the course, are given 
by the instructor in the form of lectures. At the end of the study of 
each epoch a test is given, after a review designed to bring together 
all the essential facts. By the end oi the year (I am assuming 
a year course, two or three hours a week) the class will have read 
the equivalent of twelve to fifteen volumes of the very best Spanish- 
American literature, and will have covered, in lectures, the main 
essentials of the political and literary history. 

The great difficulty in planning any survey course is generally 
the lack of suitable texts. Fortunately, a very considerable num- 
ber of American editions of Spanish-American material have already 
appeared, so that our difficulty in that respect is not much 
greater than in most courses of this type. In a few cases the place 
is filled by easily procurable foreign editions. Let me take up the 
plan in detail. 

For the period of the pre-conquest, we already have the Allyn 
and Bacon edition of Garcilaso de la Vega’s ‘El reino de los Incas,”’ 
which consists of selections from the author’s ‘Comentarios reales.”’ 
The peculiar interest of Garcilaso’s work lies in the fact that he is 
the son, by a Spanish father, of an Inca princess, and learned the 
history of his people at first hand from his mother’s family. He 
takes up at considerable length the legends regarding the founding 
of the Inca state, by two children of the Sun, the organization of 
their government, which was communistic, their religious ob- 
servances, system of communication, and many other details of 
their civilization. 

Similar material exists regarding Mexico, but at present not 
in easily available form. For the present a small volume published 
some years ago by Macmillan, entitled ‘“Leyendas histéricas mex- 
icanas,” will furnish really worth while outside reading on this 
subject. The material is modern, published originally in 1899, 
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but represents a considerable research into the ancient Aztec 
civilization. It deals with the legendary founding of the present 
city of Mexico, some details of the civil and social life of the Az- 
tecs, and the advent of the Spaniards. 

For the second period, that of the conquest, a very usable 
class text is the Ducamin edition of Ercilla’s ‘Araucana”’ 
published by Garnier Fréres, Paris, 1900. For students who 
know French the notes and glossary are exceedingly valuable. In 
any case it can easily be read with the aid of a dictionary. The 
““Araucana” is an epic poem celebrating the conquest of Chile, and 
is one of the finest pieces of literature of the kind in existence. 
For outside reading material on this period there is an immense 
amount, both of epic verse and prose history, in the Rivadeneyra 
collection of “Autores espafioles,”’ which will be found in the larger 
college and university libraries. If this collection is not available, 
a most interesting account of the corresponding period in Mexico 
will be furnished by Prescott’s “Conquest of Mexico.” 

The long period between the Conquest and the Wars of Liber- 
ation is relatively barren, and there is a corresponding scarcity 
of texts available for school use. Since there are in this period, 
however, several authors of note, and since it is desirable that 
the student know something of society in the Spanish colonies, 
the epoch should not be entirely neglected. A class text which 
will give a very interesting picture of Mexico under the viceroys 
is “‘México virreinal,” by Romero de Terreros and Rosenberg, 
published by Knopf. Some idea of its nature can be gotten from 
the chapter headings. Some typical ones are: ‘‘ Mexican Letters,” 
“Some wives of Viceroys,’’ “Tournaments, Masquerades and 
Royal Festivals,’ ‘“The Croesuses of the Colony,” ‘The Public 
Installation of a Viceroy.’”’ Further material on this period 
in Mexico, of quite a different nature, is furnished by Riva Palacio 
and Peza’s “Tradiciones y leyendas mexicanas,” Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, 1927. This text, which is in verse, deals largely with 
folklore concerning the colonial period in Mexico City. 

The outside reading for this rather indeterminate period may 
be selected from the work of several authors. Sor Juana Inés 
de la Cruz, the ‘Tenth Muse” of seventeenth century Mexico, is 
the outstanding writer of the early colonial period, and is of 
unique interest in addition as one of the very greatest of women 
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writers in Spanish. In fact, next to the Cuban Gertrudis Gémez 
de Avellaneda she is considered the greatest woman author of 
Spanish-American birth. 

Representing the latter part of the colonial period and the 
beginning of the era of independence are José Maria de Heredia, 
born in Cuba but spending much of his life in Mexico, and Andrés 
Bello, best known for his work in Chile but born in Venezuela. 

So far as I know, there is no single volume which contains 
adequate material from all three of these authors. Certain se- 
lections from them are, however, in almost every anthology. It 
is well worth while, in order to provide outside reading for this 
period, to secure for the college library a copy of each of the 
following collections: 

For Heredia, “Bardos cubanos,’ Heath 1901. For Bello, 
Hills and Morley’s “Modern Spanish Lyrics,” Holt 1913. For Sor 
Juana, Weisinger’s “‘Readings from Spanish-American Authors.” 
announced by Heath for 1929. The selection at best is not great, 
but will at least give some idea of the work of these great authors. 

The volumes just mentioned have the additional advantage 
of presenting a few outstanding poems of the revolutionary period, 
such as Olmedo’s ode on the victory of Junin. 

The material suggested for this division of the course may be 
regarded, then, as a sort of miscellany, designed to fill in a period 
for which really adequate texts are not yet available.! 

With the Romantic period American editions become fairly 
abundant. For our purpose Isaac’s ‘‘Maria,” a romantic idyll 
comparable to Chateaubriand’s “Atala’’ and St. Pierre’s “Paul 
et Virginie,” is perhaps the best choice as a class text. It is avail- 
able in no less than three editions: Heath, Ginn, and Macmillan. 
A delightful outside reading text for this period, which has the 
added advantage of introducing the student to Romantic drama, 
is Avellaneda’s “Baltasar,” American Book Company 1908, 


1 If sufficient outside reading material from the works of Sor Juana de la 
Cruz is available, the course may be considerably strengthened at this point. 
Divide the long era of colonial administration into two periods, that of the Golden 
Age, closing with the end of the seventeenth century, and that of Neoclassicism, 
extending from that point through the early part of the nineteenth. Use in class, 
for the earlier period, Ruiz de Alarc6n’s “La verdad sospechosa,”’ Heath 1928, 
with outside reading from Sor Juana. For the later period, ‘México virreinal”’ 
in class and Bello and Heredia outside, as outlined above. 
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For the realistic period, the fifth of our series, the best class 
text is Blest Gana’s ‘Martin Rivas,’’ which relates the adventures 
of a young provincial in Santiago de Chile. Though not quite 
so clearly of the realistic type, Altamirano’s “La navidad en las 
montafias’” may well be used as outside reading in this period, 
in order that the class may not miss acquaintance with this de- 
lightful little classic. 

The obvious text for class reading in the sixth period, that of 
the Modernist movement, is Coester’s “Anthology of the Modern- 
ista Movement,” Ginn 1924. Good outside reading material, 
slightly overlapping upon the Coester Anthology, is Umphrey and 
Garcia’s “Selections from the Prose and Poetry of Rubén Darfo,” 
Macmillan 1928. The Mundo Latino edition of Dario’s complete 
works, Madrid 1918, is easily secured, and either “‘Azul’” or 
“Prosas profanas” might be substituted for the Umphrey and 
Garcia ‘“‘Selections.”’ 

The most important development in the contemporary period, 
the last of our series, is in prose fiction. Some very worth-while 
work has, however, been done in the drama as well, an achieve- 
ment all the more notable because of the general barrenness of 
Spanish-American literature in this field. It is important, there- 
fore, to have both novel and drama represented in the reading 
for the period. The most popular, though perhaps not the best, 
of the contemporary novelists is Gustavo Martinez Zuviria, of 
Argentina, who writes under the pen name of Hugo Wast. A 
good selection for class use is Wast’s “La casa de los Cuervos,”’ 
Macmillan 1926. Fortunately, there is available as outside 
reading for this period the Knopf edition of Florencio Sanchez’ 
“La Gringa.” It is one of the best examples of modern drama, 
dealing with the gradual displacement of the Argentine “gaucho”’ 
by the immigrant farmer, with inevitable social and economic 
changes. 

It is to be hoped that better material will in time be available 
for several of the periods just discussed. In general, however, 
the course as outlined will fulfil quite satisfactorily its purpose 
of giving an introductory view of the whole field of Spanish- 
American literature. 

I have said that in each period the student’s reading should be 
supplemented by class lectures on political and literary history. 
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It might be helpful at this point to suggest some reference material 
for the use of the teacher. For the political history such suggestion 
is hardly necessary, as there are many standard histories of 
Spanish America, in English as well as Spanish. Some of the best 
brief reference books on the subject are Sweet’s “A History of 
Latin America,’”’ The Abingdon Press, 1928, Webster's “History 
of Latin America,’ Heath 1924, and Warshaw’s ‘‘The New Latin 
America,”’ Thos. Y. Crowell Company, 1922. 

For the history of literature material is not so abundant, but 
is sufficient for the needs of the course. Coester’s ‘The Literary 
History of Spanish America,’’ Macmillan, recently brought up 
to date by the 1928 edition, is the pioneer work on this subject 
in the United States, and is indispensable as an introduction to 
the subject. Goldberg’s ‘‘Studies in Spanish American Literature,” 
Brentano’s 1920, is a collection of separate articles on individual 
authors and on the Modernist movement, which contains much 
valuable information. Other important sources are Bell’s ‘“Con- 
temporary Spanish Literature,’ Knopf, 1925, which makes 
frequent mention of Spanish-American authors, and Cejador’s 
chaotic “Historia de la lengua y literatura castellana,’”’ Madrid 
1915-1922, fourteen volumes. 

As is self-evident, the course just outlined is intended for the 
average small college, or for a university which has not accum- 
ulated library material on Spanish-American literature. In larger 
institutions it is capable of almost indefinite expansion. Spanish 
and other foreign editions of classics, suitable for class use, exist 
in far greater numbers than the above discussion would indicate, 
and their use would greatlyenrich the course. With really adequate 
library equipment the possibilities for outside reading are almost 
unlimited. The Rivadeneyra collection of ‘Autores espafioles” 
alone contains many volumes of Spanish-American material, 
to say nothing of the vast number of somewhat similar, if smaller, 
collections which are concerned solely with Spanish America. 
Add to these an array of “Obras completas” of various authors, 
so numerous as to tax the resources of almost any library, and one 
can form some idea of the possibilities of such a course when pushed 
to its limit. 

As I have already said, it seems to me impossible for a student 
to get his bearings in the vast field of Spanish-American literature 
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without some such orientation course as I have described. Once 
such a foundation is laid, however, it becomes most desirable 
to present courses dealing with individual movements or types 
of literature, and sufficient material is already available to make 
one or two such courses possible. 

The most practicable course of this type is one on the novel 
and short story, using, for the most part, novels as class texts 
and short stories for outside reading. Texts are available for four 
periods: the historical novel and short story, realistic prose of the 
same types, the prose of the Modernist movement, and con- 
temporary fiction. 

To provide the outside reading for the different periods, the 
best procedure is to secure for the college library copies of the 
following four general collections of Spanish-American short 
stories: Coester’s ‘‘Cuentos de la América espafola,’’ Ginn 1920; 
Wilkins’ “Antologfia de cuentos americanos’, Heath 1924; 
Turrell’s ‘‘Cuentos hispanoamericanos,” Allyn and Bacon 1921, 
and Lagurardia’s collection of the same name, Scribner’s 1920. 
There have also appeared two volumes of tales of individual coun- 
tries: Torres Rioseco and Kress’ “Chilean Short Stories,”’ Prentice- 
Hall 1929, and Cornyn’s “Cuentos mejicanos,”’ Johnson Publish- 
ing Company, Richmond Va., 1925. 

Needless to say, none of the volumes just mentioned has been 
arranged to fit the needs of such a course as that here described. 
In conjunction, however, the whole group of volumes will furnish 
outside reading entirely adequate for our purpose. The following 
is an outline of the course somewhat in detail. 

In any study of the novel one should begin with Marmol’s 
“Amalia,” since it represents the beginning of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican novel as a literary type. It is a historical novel, representing 
the Romantic period. For outside reading material, use Juan 
Leén Mera’s ‘‘Cumanda,” of which a Heath edition is promised 
in the near future, and historical tales from the anthologies 
such as those by Palma, Riva Palacio and Augustin Alvarez. 

For the Realistic period, the best of the novelistic material, 
Blest Gana’s ‘Martin Rivas’ and Altamirano’s “La navidad” 
has already been read in the survey course. For this reason, and 
because the short story material for this period is extremely 
abundant, it seems advisable to use short stories both in class and 
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as outside reading. It will be found that the majority of the tales 
in Wilkins’ ‘‘Antologia de cuentos americanos”’ are of the realistic 
type. This text, then, may be adopted for class use for this part 
of the course, omitting such tales as belong to other literary schools. 
The outside reading will consist of selections from the other an- 
thologies. 

“he best of the American material for the Modernist period, 
Coester’s “Anthology” and Umphrey and Garcia’s ‘Selections 
from Rubén Dario” are also already familiar to the student through 
the survey course. These contain a considerable part of the prose 
of “‘Azul’’, so that it is inadvisable to use that volume here. 
Some less well-known prose of Ruben Dario, which has the added 
advantage of giving some idea of his journalistic style, may be 
found in ‘‘Cuentos y crénicas”’, which forms the fourteenth volume 
of his complete works, already mentioned. Excellent outside 
reading material is furnished by Rod6’s “‘Ariel,’’ Sanborn, 1928, 
and by the selections in the anthologies from Gutiérrez Najera 
and Amado Nervo. 

For the period of the contemporary novel, material supple- 
menting that used in the survey course is to be found in Hugo 
Wast’s “Desierto de piedra,” Heath 1929. It is to be hoped that 
other novelistic material of this period will be available soon, 
in.order to permit greater variety of choice. As in the other 
periods, an abundance of outside reading material can be found 
in the anthologies. 

In this course, as in the survey, the student’s reading should 
be supplemented by class lectures on political and literary history. 
The sources for lecture material are the same as for the survey 
course, with the possible addition of current articles from literary 
journals. Of the American publications, the most helpful are 
“Hispania” and ‘“‘The Modern Language Journal.” Of the foreign 
ones, “‘Nosotros” (Buenos Aires) and “Cuba Contemporanea”’ 
(Havana) are invaluable. Unfortunately they are available in 
comparatively few libraries. 

Another possible course would consist of an intensive study of 
the works of Rubén Dario, using as texts several of the volumes 
of his complete works. 

To sum up, sufficient American texts are now available, if 
supplemented by a very few European editions, to justify a 
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modest survey course in Spanish-American literature, along the 
lines I have indicated. Two equally modest period courses, one 
on the novel and short story and one on Rubén Dario, can also 
be managed with little trouble. It would seem desirable that 
some of the best of Spanish-American literature be given a place 
in our classes along with the Spanish, both because it is worth 
while in itself and because it leads to a better understanding 
with our neighbors to the south. 
E. K. MAPEs 


University of Iowa 











THE EFFECT OF A SUMMER VACATION ON 
STUDENTS’ KNOWLEDGE OF FRENCH. 


(Author's Summary.—Tests given to a limited number of boys indicated 
comparatively little loss during the summer, particularly in the case of boys with 
high I. Q. and those who had made high scores in June.) 


HE purpose of this study was to ascertain the effect of a 

summer vacation on the knowledge of French as measured by 
the examinations of the College Entrance Examination Board. 
The subjects were 67 boys in a private boys’ school of the essen- 
tially college preparatory type. The French course leading to 
this examination is normally three years: an introductory year 
of four periods per week in what corresponds to the 8th grade, 
and two years of five periods a week in what corresponds to grades 
nine and ten. Boys entering from other schools are obliged to take 
an examination to decide their fitness for the 9th or 10th grade 
work. 

These boys passed the College Entrance Board Examination 
in French cp. 2 in June 1925 and without any warning were 
given the same examination in September 1925 at the opening 
of the fall term before instruction began. A word should be said 
concerning the examination. It was not a standardized examina- 
tion, but rather of the traditional variety. A twenty-three line 
passage of standard French prose was to be translated into English. 
A selection of ten lines was to be translated from English into 
French. A third question consisted of answering in French four 
questions asked in French. Another consisted of French sentences 
to be completed by filling in the proper form of the French verb 
whose infinitive was supplied. The third person singular of the 
present indicative and the first person plural of the present sub- 
junctive of five irregular verbs were demanded. A knowledge of 
pronunciation was tested by one short question, and a knowledge 
of idiomatic French forms by another. The examination was 
prepared, as are all those of the C. E. E. B., by a selected group 
of examiners, and was administered in June by proctors from 
outside the school. The time allowed was three hours in June 
and an hour and a half in September. 
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These examinations are corrected in June in as objective a way 
as possible. Some fifty teachers of French are selected by the Board 
to correct the papers in New York. Values for each of the separate 
parts are suggested by the examiners and usually followed, though 
slight changes may be made. The first day or day and a half is 
spent in familiarizing the readers with the examination and in 
tentative marking, so that as many acceptable and unacceptable 
answers to each point as possible may be found. Then the real 
correcting begins. Usually each reader marks one specific part 
of the examination; for example one group marks the French- 
English part; another the English-French, free composition, and 
verbs; and a third the idioms and questions on pronunciation. 

If a paper thus marked by three persons totals above 65, it is 
passed; if the mark is below 65, it is reread independently by three 
other readers. Doubtful papers, usually those on which the marks 
of the first two readings vary more than a couple of points, and 
all those between 45 and 63 are then read by a special group of 
more experienced readers who assign the final mark. It will be 
seen from this summary description that the utmost care is 
exercised to have the marking as accurate and objective as is 
humanly possible. 


It so happened that the writer was one of the special group 
who passed on doubtful papers in June, 1925, so he was able to 
correct the papers given at Lawrenceville in September in exactly 
the same way as the June papers were corrected by the group in 
New York. 


The sixty-seven boys received an average mark of 77.79 on 
the examination taken in June, with a standard deviation of 6.3. 
One received 94, eight between 85 and 89, fifteen between 80 and 
84, twenty-two between 75 and 79, fourteen between 70 and 74, 
five between 65 and 69, and two between 60 and 64. The passing 
mark was 60. 

In September one received a mark of 92; four received marks 
between 85 and 89, seven between 80 and 84, ten between 75 and 
79, fifteen each between 70 and 74, and 65 and 69, ten between 
60 and 64, three between 55 and 59, and two between 50 and 54. 
None of these boys admitted any systematic study of French 
during the vacation. The average loss, therefore, during the sum- 
mer vacation was 6.19 points on the basis of 100. This six percent 



















June and September marks of 67 boys in the Lawrenceville School, together with the 
loss or gain made, and the I. Q. 
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TABLE 1. 


EFFECT OF VACATION ON KNOWLEDGE 





























Loss or June | Sept. |Loss or 
Gain 1.Q. Case | mark | mark | Gain | I.Q. 
— 2 132 34 77 68 - 9 105 
— 5] 124 35 77 64 | —13]} 119 
— 1 122 36 76 69 —7 112 
— 2] 128 37 76 69 | —7]| 108 
— 3 125 38 76 66 —10 125 
— 8 131 39 75 80 +5 114 
—11 123 40 75 77 + 3 113 
—13 126 41 75 70 — § 107 
—17 |} 121 || 42 75 68 | —7]| 114 
—4] 121 || 43 75 67 |—8| 114 
+2] 129 44 75 64 | —11] 113 
— 3 127 45 75 63 —12 114 
— 6} 127 46 75 55 | —20] 111 
— 6 122 47 74 73 — 1 125 
—11 124 48 74 70 — 4 107 
—23 123 49 74 69 -— 5 117 
+ 3 114 50 74 64 —10 117 
+8] 126 51 74 60 | —14] 113 
+ 1 123 || 52 73 72 |—1)] 124 
— § a ae 73 65 — 8 113 
—18 114 54 72 72 0 117 
— 4 127 55 72 64 — 8 113 
— 9 114 56 71 72 +1 123 
—16| 127 || 57 71 69 | —2| 115 
— 4] 125 58 71 66 | — 5] 125 
—14; 124 59 70 76 | +6] 120 
— 4] 125 60 70 56 | —14| 116 
— 4] 124 61 69 55 | —14] 112 
— 6} is 62 67 50 }; —17 | 113 
—12 113 63 66 66 0 104 
— 1 122 64 65 66 +1 113 
— 7] 121 65 65 54 | -ll 107 
— 7] 118 66 64 70 |} +6] iii 
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loss is relatively small when the comprehensiveness of the examina- 
tion is taken into consideration. Much more was shown to be 
retained than lost over the period of a summer vacation. A better 
measure would have been a more objective test, but the present 
wealth of standardized French tests were not available for use at 
the time the experiment was made, and it is doubtful if they are 
more comprehensive than the one employed. 

Ten of the boys received a higher mark in the fall than in June. 
Cases 1, 3, 11, 12, 18, 22, 56, and 59 had done some French reading 
in the summer, and cases 31, 39, and 66 had reviewed a little 
preparatory to taking the French cp. 3 examination in the fall, 
which they failed. In six cases out of the ten, therefore, who 
received higher marks in the fall, some summer work had been 
done. The greatest gains were in this group. No explanation can 
be offered for the small gains in cases 17, 19, 40, and 64. Three 
cases, numbers 54, 63, and 67, neither gained nor lost. 

Fifty-four of the boys had a lower mark in September and the 
losses ranged from one to twenty-three points. Twenty lost from 
1 to 5 points inclusive, sixteen from 6 to 10 points, twelve from 
11 to 15, five from 16 to 20, and one lost 23 points. The upper 
half of those losing during the vacation averaged 7.7 points loss, 
and the lower half, 8.8. This shows a slight tendency for those 
receiving the lower marks to lose proportionately more; in other 
words, the poorer students seemed to forget a little more of the 
smaller amount they did know. The table shows that this is 
merely a tendency, however, and the larger standard deviation in 
the fall indicates that there is a larger spread of marks after the 
vacation. 

The correlation between the June mark and the I. Q. as meas- 
ured by the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability calculated 
by the product-moment method is .490+.06. That between the 
September mark and the I. Q. is .577+.05. The fact that these 
boys were rather carefully prepared for this examination probably 
accounts for the lower coefficient in June. In other words, the 
intensive drill they received tended to obscure the real relation 
between achievement and intelligence. In September the coeff- 
cient was higher, probably because this intensive drilling had not 
been done. There was a tendency for those of the higher I. Q. 
to lose fewer points. The average loss for the two boys with an 
I. Q. of above 130 was 5 points; of the thirteen between 125 and 
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129 I. Q., 4.5 points; of the eighteen between 120 and 124, 5.9 
points; of the five between 115 and 119, 8.4 points; of the twenty- 
one between 110 and 114, 7.8 points; and of the five between 
105 and 109, 7.2 points. Omitting those who read or studied to 
some extent during the summer, the average losses compared 
with the same distribution of I. Q’s. were 5, 6.1, 7.6, 8.4, 11.2, 
and 7.2 points respectively. 

It should be noted that these boys represent a very selected 
group. In the first place, they had had three years of intensive 
French teaching or must have passed examinations to show their 
fitness for entrance to classes leading to examinations of the 
C. E. E. B. The I. Q’s. show that they were a superior group, 
since the range was from 104 to 132 with a mean of 118.7 anda 
standard deviation of 7. Any general conclusions to be made 
must take these facts into consideration. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. So far as the same C. E. E. B. examinations measured the 
French knowledge of this group of sixty-seven boys, an average 
loss of 6.19 points of 100 occurred during a summer vacation. 
Three boys neither gained nor lost, and ten gained varying small 
amounts, in no case over 8 points. 

2. The average loss was relatively small in comparison with 
what was retained as measured by a very comprehensive examina- 
tion. 

3. There was a tendency for the boys making the higher marks 
in June to lose less during the summer than those who made a 
lower mark in June. 

4. The group measured represented a highly selected group 
as shown by a mean I. Q. of 118.7 and a standard deviation of 
7. No individual has a lower I. Q. than 104, and but six lower than 
110. The relatively small loss indicated in the study must, there- 
fore, be understood to apply only to superior boys. A similar 
experiment with an average group might show a different tendency. 

5. There was a tendency evident for boys with a higher I. Q. 
to retain more of the greater amount of French known. Those 
having a higher I. Q. knew more in June and September, and also 
retained more. There were, however, exceptions to this general 
rule. 

RosBertT D. COoLe 

Univ. of North Dakota 





TEACHING MODERN LANGUAGES BY THE 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


(Conclusion) 


IV. APPLICATION OF THE METHOD 


It would require many pages to treat this question. We shall 
limit ourselves to the mere presentation in a few words of what we 
understand by the ideal course in modern language. The teaching 
of a modern language includes at the same time A. the initiation 
into the language and B. the initiation into the artistic literature. 

A. In order to accomplish the initiation into the language the 
teacher must teach the student: (a) to understand, (b) to speak, (c) 
to read, (d) to express himself in writing in the foreign language, 
(e) to translate. Each of these tasks requires its own particular 
exercises. 

a. In order to teach an oral understanding of the language, 
the teacher always pronounces aloud the new lesson material, 
corrects all the errors in pronunciation, uses all the resources of 
phonetic transcription, diagrams of vocal organs, phonetic tables, 
etc. He attaches prime importance to what we call the phonetic 
(or stress) groups, that is, to words that are always united in 
pronunciation because they represent a single idea, as for example: 
demain matin,/a9 heures,/je sortirat. The pronoun and the verb, 
the article and the substantive form phonetic groups which one 
must be careful not to sever. Finally, for the training of the ear, 
the best auxiliary device for the teacher is the phonograph. 

b. In order to teach speaking we apply three major principles: 
1. Begin with the sentence. The isolated word is dead. Only the 
sentence is alive. 2. The gesture accompanies the sentence. The 
pupil must live the language. 3. Questions must be multiplied so 
as to present the words in all their aspects, grammatical and phonic. 

In training the pupils to recite the lesson the teacher uses three 
processes: 1. He questions the pupils on the lesson for the day 
and on the preceding lessons, associating the words as often as 
possible with things that personally interest the pupils. He gives 
them commands which they perform, always repeating as they 
proceed: (1) the future tense before performing the action, (2) the 
present tense while performing the action, (3) the past tense after 
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performing the action. All the commands are repeated in concert 
by the class. 2. The second process consists in having the pupil 
questioned by his class-mates. In this manner the pupils are 
quickly trained to enact the dialog scenes of the book. 3. The 
pupils question the teacher. The latter replies at the greatest 
possible length, using only words already learned by his pupils. 

To prepare for the next day’s lesson, the teacher reads the lesson 
aloud and has the class repeat in concert, after which an intermis- 
sion of 5 minutes is allowed the pupils for study in order to find for 
themselves the meanings of the new words. When a word halts 
them they indicate it to the teacher. The latter readily shows them 
whether they have misconstrued either the sentence or the defini- 
tion, or forgotten the context, or reasoned wrong. Thus set aright 
the pupils correct their own errors and in the end acquire a language 
sense and a confidence that will be invaluable to them. 

The pupils study their lessons aloud using the phonograph as 
much as possible. 

c. In teaching reading the teacher will not assign to his pupils 
texts that they will not interpret themselves without difficulty. 
They will take all the more pleasure in the work since the reader 
will contain only a minimum of new words and no new grammatical 
rules. Therefore they are able to enjoy in all their freshness the 
original literary works which they have before them. 

d. In teaching writing, the teacher not only has all new words 
copied in the vocabulary note-book, but also all questions and 
answers written on the board are copied in the pupils’ sentence 
note-book. This exercise should consume at least a quarter-hour 
for each lesson. The written work done at home consists of ques- 
tions (on the text), which the pupil answers first in one sentence, 
later in two or three sentences, and still later in more and more 
and longer and longer sentences. Thus we pass by degrees from 
mere questions and answers to composition in the foreign language. 

As the number of words increases, one must exercise great 
care as to their exact meanings. Here the coefficient of frequency 
renders its great service. As in the Hatzfeld-Darmesteter- 
Thomas dictionary, so in the language book each new meaning of 
a given word is indicated by a number (I, II, III, etc.) which dis- 
tinguishes this application of the word from the preceding applica- 
tions. Thus much confusion is avoided. What is clearly under- 
stood is more easily remembered. 
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Again, each lesson arranges in logical sequence in its particular 
exercises the phonetic groups, the idioms, the synonyms, the quasi- 
synonyms, the analogical forms, and the etymological forms. The 
progressive gradation of quasi-synonyms (which we have never 
seen elsewhere) accustoms the pupils to a close precision of terms. 
Instead of having all the gradations of an idea in chaotic confusion, 
the student has them arranged as in a box of water-colors, where 
all the shades of one color are in series. There will be in French, 
for example, 

petit <minuscule<imperceptible, la mer<l’océan, brillant <éclatant <étin- 
celant, etc. 

In German: schlagen < priigeln< verpriigeln, fliessen<strémen. 

Who does not realize the immense benefit that the pupil will derive 
from such graded series, whether it be for understanding or for 
the fluent use of the language? What errors are avoided when it is 
a matter of choosing a word that is “too strong” or “too weak.”’ 

e. In the teaching of translation, the teacher insists on the 
faithful keeping of the vocabulary note-book and on the careful 
translation into the mother tongue of each word and phrase of 
the foreign tongue. The phonetic groups are not disrupted but 
rather conserved en bloc and rendered in translation by correspond- 
ing groups. To the vocabulary note-book will be added soon an 
idiom note-book; containing gallicisms, germanisms, etc. By 
proceeding thus from idea to idea the work of translating a text 
is already half done. But perfect translation is an art which 
requires a particular training. Progressives themes, which are 
always imitative themes, must follow the development of the course. 
The most advanced students will translate into their mother 
tongue a foreign text and then retranslate it into its original text 
and form. The exercise of retranslation yields excellent results. 

B. Introduction to literature must follow introduction to the 
language. 

The first condition of appreciating a literary masterpiece is to 
know the environment where it originated. This is why La Famille 
Dupont and Die Familie Miiller’ introduce us to France and 
Germany. But the most beautiful literary works are only trans- 
positions of every day language. What makes the poet is that he 
seizes from among the common daily words the beautiful sense- 


7 Die Familie Mueller is the German counterpart of La Famille Dupont. 
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relations, sounds and forms which are hidden from common 
individuals. His art is therefore greater in the measure that his 
perception, his observation, has been wider. But how can foreigners 
flatter themselves that they are catching the delicious savor of 
this art if they do not first know the elements which the poet uses? 
How can they judge the art with which the poetic talent passes 
from prose to poetry, if they do not know every-day prose? More- 
over, all students in the advanced classes must have a brief 
treatise on stylistics. 

This is not all. Far from being satisfied with a meaningless 
verbalism, we must penetrate into the customs, traditions, and 
history of a nation in order to understand the emotions of its 
writers. One must even have heard that nation’s music. What 
can a Japanese, for example, feel in the reading of Le Cor by Alfred 
de Vigny if he has never seen or heard a French horn? How can 
he share the emotions of the poet? Could one believe that the 
bilingual dictionary might replace all this? Would it not be better 
to bring to one’s ears through the phonograph the sad call of the 
doe amid the baying of the hounds? Or will the deep, intense 
emotions of these stanzas not be more adequate through the music 
of Flégier? The same situation holds for all great works of art. 

This study of literature is therefore complex and would warrant 
in itself a long analysis which we can not attempt here.* Let us 
emphasize simply that language instruction, far from detracting 
from literary appreciation, as some imagine, prepares the way 
for it and that it alone leads to its full realization. 


V. WHAT ARE THE RESULTS OF SUCH A METHOD? 


To determine the results it would be necessary to organize 
“demonstration classes’? where different methods would be subject 
to parallel tests. We have been asking for them for many years 
and again express the wish that they may some day be organized. 
In the meantime here are the advantages of the scientific method 
in modern languages, as they appear to us. There are at least 
seven: 


§ Excellent chapters on this subject will be found in La Classe de frangais and 
De la méthode littéraire by Mr. J. Bezard. The first of these books, has been trans- 
lated into English by Phyllis Robbins, under the title My Class in Composition 
published by the Harvard University Press. 
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1. From the practical point of view the pupils are no longer 
tortured with those word-lists which have been the nightmare of 
generations of secondary school pupils in all nations. A living 
text, graduated in difficulty, leads them without worry and pain 
from the simple elements of the language to the heart of literature. 
Since they fully comprehend what they are doing they find pleasure 
and interest in a language which they follow in all its combinations 
and derivations and which becomes a part of themselves. 

2. Since they do not begin the serious study of literature until 
after they have mastered the difficulties of vocabulary and gram- 
mar, the pages of literature are no longer disfigured by the painful 
work of deciphering and consequently retain all the flower and 
perfume of literary beauty. 

3. They will be interested not only in language and literature, 
but also in the method. Instead of struggling with a chaos of 
forms, they know where they are going. They come to understand 
the laws of this language and adapt themselves to them as does 
the swimmer to the stream that carries him. They are no longer 
following their teacher, they are accompanying him. Some of 
them will even precede or anticipate him. 

4. If this technique were given general use, the saving of 
time and effort would be immense and would in all countries 
mean a great saving in money. Let us estimate that in France 
only 300,000 pupils annually study foreign languages. If each one 
saves one year in his course of study, and if this year should be 
estimated only at 100 francs (the minimum) the saving would 
be 30,000,000 francs per annum. In America the saving would 
be much greater. 

In point of educational value the results are'still greater. 

5. The pupils would have 6000 occasions to use their intuitive 
sense, their judgment, their observation. Instead of remaining 
passive, they will have developed their initiative, their sense of 
finding out, self-confidence, pleasure in clearness, especially their 
sense of organization, and this latter sense is essential to the man 
of today. 

6. Instead, of utilizing only their superficial memory, the 
method calls into play their intelligent memory, and enriches it. 
They will have acquired menial habits that are indispensable to 
those who continue their studies. 
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7. Last, but not least, we have in such a method the greatest 
imaginable means of mutual understanding among peoples. Esper- 
anto has been spoken of, but this artificial and auxiliary language 
leaves intact the formidable spiritual boundaries which separate 
nations. Each people remains in its own subjective realm. If 
its idioms are studied in violation of common sense, the spirit of 
a people appears odd, strange, full of the bizarre and the mysteri- 
ous. “Funny French” say the English. The translation method 
approaches the foreign languages only from without. A method such 
as this one teaches the language, on the contrary, from within and 
causes to pass in review all the emotions, and ideas that have ani- 
mated the congenitors and perpetuators of the nation. If all nations 
should organize such a study of foreign lifeand thought by the 
progressive elaboration of languages, what profit would be derived 
for mutual understanding among nations and for universal peace! 

Louis MARCHAND 

George Peabody College for Teachers 

Nashville, Tennessee 
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POSGATE’S COMPOSITION 
To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


We have just read a review of Posgate’s Advanced French 
Composition in the October number of the Modern Language 
Journal which seems to us to call for a protest. The reviewer may 
have read the book, though certainly not with any degree of 
thoroughness; it is plain that he has never tried to use it as a class 
text book. We have, and we are of the unanimous opinion that it 
is a thoroughly unsatisfactory book. Here are some specific rea- 
sons: 

In the first place, it is not well planned. The French texts and 
the English passages differ so completely that the former give the 
student no guide in translating the latter, and he needs such a 
guide, for the compositions are decidedly difficult. For instance, 
there occur such phrases as “‘A count was seen to place a cup in his 
pocket,’’ and “The modern porcelain factory has found another 
home farther down the Grande Rue”’ (both of these on p. 61); 
neither of these is easy, and if the student looks up ‘‘home’”’ in the 
vocabulary all he finds is “foyer’’ and “‘chez soi.’ The English it- 
self is often clumsy. 

Secondly, the explanations and vocabulary are entirely inade- 
quate and frequently misleading. We have just mentioned the 
case of ‘‘home,’’ but there are worse ones. For instance, in a 
summary of a play by Marivaux on p. 96 there occurs the sen- 
tence ‘‘Ici commence un nouveau manége:”’ the student who seeks 
the meaning of ‘“‘manége’’ in the vocabulary finds only “riding 
house”’ and “‘riding court.’’ On p. 85 is a passage from Anatole 
France: ‘“‘Sur mes seize ans je passai, a la diable, un affreux petit 
examen:” if the student wants to know the meaning of ‘‘a la 
diable’’ all he finds is ‘‘diable=devil.’”’ “Tennis court”’ is rendered 
“‘cours de tennis” (which would mean a course in tennis) instead of 
“court de tennis;”’ a tram conductor says “The car is full” (p. 9), 
and the vocabulary gives ‘‘bondé”’ as the specific word to use for 
“full” in speaking of a street car, whereas no conductor would 
ever say anything but “‘(au) complet” in such a case; “pedestrian 
bridge’ is rendered ‘“‘pont de piétons’’ instead of ‘‘passereile;’’ 
the phrase “for us American scholars’’ is given for translation 
(p. 17), without explanation that the word ‘‘autres”’ is required 


* The Editors welcome short communications on topics of interest to 
teachers of modern foreign languages. Please send such items to the Managing 
Editor. 
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in French; ‘‘épitoge’’ is translated ‘‘gown,’’ which it certainly is 
not; on p. 99 is a sentence “I hope that they will behave!’’ and 
the only word given for ‘“‘behave’’ is “se conduire,” though to 
translate by ‘‘J’espére qu’ils se conduiront”’ would be nonsensical; 
on p. 98 occurs the phrase ‘“‘des hommes qui, 4 titres divers, 
illustrent le pays,’’ and the vocabulary leaves out “‘titre’’ alto- 
gether. The phrase “strange to say”’ is left unexplained, and of 
course no student can be blamed for translating “‘étrange a dire”’ 
and for not knowing that it should be “‘chose étrange.’’ The only 
word for “unwilling” in the vocabulary is “‘involontaire;’’ naturally 
the students will use it in attempting to translate “He will be 
unwilling to pay for your education” (p. 29). 

Thirdly, the book is full of actual errors in the French texts 
given. Accents are omitted by the dozens; there are misprints 
such as “Saluaé,” “‘intellectual,” ‘aggrégation,” ‘‘fangueux’— 
this last both in the text and the vocabulary, “‘organization;” 
violations of grammar like ‘‘Les travaux avaient occupés jusqu’a 
mille hommes”’ (p. 60) and “dans les camps qu’elle n’a jamais 
vue’ (p. 63), and “‘si vous saviez comment Camille et Germaine sont 
heureux!”’ and references to ‘‘Fenélon’”’ and Moliére’s Les Femmes 
Servants. 

It isa pity that such a complimentary review, without one word 
about the glaring faults of the book, should appear in your maga- 
zine. It may lead instructors to use it in their classes, and they 
will regret it. The laudatory preface by Professor Cestre simply 
appears to be evidence that he has not examined the book himself. 
We have quoted only a few of its many errors. 

Although the author announces herself, on the title page, as a 
member of the French faculty of the University of California, she 
is not here; the words ‘“‘University of California’’ should in justice 
have been followed by ‘‘at Los Angeles.” 


Yours very truly, 


Cutrrorp H. BISSELL L. BARNIER 

C. D. BRENNER Paut Louts Toze 
THEODORE R. BowIlEe A. H. RowBoTHAM 
F. C. LANGLAND R. CHAMPONNIER 


Department of French, 
University of Calif, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


THE NAPOLEONIC BEE 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 

With reference to the explanation of the Napoleonic “bee” 
given in the article by A. G. Bovée (December 1928), I think your 
readers may be interested in the following account, taken from 
Crowns and Coronations by William Jones, F.S.A., Lond., Chatto 
& Windus 1898, p. 365: 
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“The models of the bees adopted by Napoleon I. on his coronation robes are 
stated to have been found in the tomb of Childeric, when opened in 1653, ‘of the 
purest gold, their wings being inlaid with a red stone like cornelian.’ These orna- 
ments were only what are called in French ‘fleurons’ (supposed to have been at- 
tached to the harness of Childeric’s war-horse). Handfuls of them were found 
when the tomb was opened at Tournay, and sent to Louis XIV. They were de- 
posited on a green ground at Versailles. Napoleon, wishing to have some regal 
emblems more ancient than the fleur-de-lys, adopted the fleurons as bees, and the 
green ground as the original Merovingian colour. This is given on the authority of 
the late Augustin Thierry.” 


An illustration in the above-mentioned volume shows that the 
‘‘fleurons”’ bore a close resemblance to bees. 
ADELAIDE BAKER 
136 Myrtle St., 
Lowell, Mass. 


AcADEMIC Home Stupy 
To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


In the April issue of the Modern Language Journal notice was 
taken of an announcement by a self-assembled number of commer- 
cial correspondence schools which conduct their ventures for com- 
mercial profit. Editorial comment suggested that this announce- 
ment paid no attention “to the extension or correspondence divi- 
sions of regular academic institutions.”” This comment seems to 
have givena wrongimpression. To clarify the misunderstanding, 
additional explanation is due Extension Divisions. 

The regular academic institutions will not permit themselves to 
be associated in any way with these commercial ventures. The ex- 
tension work of universities, like all education, is organized to pro- 
mote enlightenment, to advance intellectual interest and under- 
standing, and to further the spirit of learning—not business profit. 
Nor does this imply any reflection upon any commercial incentives 
for profit,—for that is of the nature of business, not education. 

For an entire generation, the University of Chicago has con- 
ducted home-study courses, and for almost a quarter of a century 
the University of Wisconsin has carried on a program of even broad- 
er and more inclusive scope, in that vocational as well as academic 
instruction has been included. The home-study bulletins of these 
universities, as well as those of some forty other universities of the 
highest academic standards which are associated together in the 
National University Extension Association, are universally avail- 
able. 

It will be of interest to the readers of this Journal to make note 
here of the fact that at the present time a national survey or study 
of correspondence-study instruction compared with residence 
teaching is being conducted by the University of Chicago, with the 
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cooperation of the national member institutions throughout the 
country. This is, of course, a study of correspondence-study teach- 
ing as conducted in universities of known and accepted standards, 
and, again, will make no account of the great number of exploiting 
commercial ventures that take advantage of a contemporary 
educational development. Records of thousands of students, 
whose home-study and campus study achievements stand side by 
side, are being studied and are furnishing remarkably illuminating 
results. 
W. H. Licuty 
University of Wisconsin 
Director of Extension Teaching 


THE FUTURE OF PRESENT PROBABILITY 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 

A few years ago there appeared an annotated edition of a 
Spanish play, the preface of which called attention to ‘‘certain 
difficulties peculiar to dramatic phraseology,’’ among which was 
the ‘‘future of probability.’”’ The problem arising from those diffi- 
culties, said the editor, had been solved by grammatical notes that 
left nothing unexplained. Each difficulty was explained not only 
the first time it occurred, but every time. A careful count in the 
text revealed forty-three instances of the use of the ‘‘future of 
probability;’’ a check of the notes showed forty-three separate 
explanations. At one place there were even two separate notes 
on the same construction in the same line. Adequate, surely, but 
on page 6 not so painfully so as four separate notes on this same 
construction on page 96, after it had been previously called to the 
attention of the student thirty-eight times! 

By this time the reader will have become convinced that this 
is an exceedingly difficult construction. If, however, further corro- 
borative evidence is desired, it may be found in a more recent text, 
the notes of which are “addressed to the teacher rather than to 
the student.’”! This editor thinks it necessary to inform the teachers 
using the text, in two separate notes, that the future and the con- 
ditional often denote probability or conjecture. 

In treating this usage, writers of text-books seem to consider 
it foreign to the English idiom. Out of twenty beginning grammars 
in which the subject was listed in the index, three state explicitly 
or implicitly that the future tense in Spanish differs from English 
in this respect. The others make no reference to a similar construc- 
tion in English. Asa matter of fact, the construction is not uncom- 
mon in every-day usage, and the writer has long been familiar 
with it in free and easy conversation. It is used especially in alleged 
(possibly correct) imitations of Irish brogue, as for instance in 


1 Quoted from the Editor’s preface. 
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this sentence that comes to mind from the conversation of two 
friends over a departed brother Hibernian: ‘Don’t you worra; 
if there’s plenty of good whiskey where he’s gone, Pat’ll be enjoyin’ 
himself.’’ But the construction is also used in serious writing. 
There can be little quarrel with my use of it in the first sentence 
of the second paragraph of this article; its use in such a way is com- 
mon enough, and intelligible enough. 

No doubt some “‘literary’’ examples would be more to the point. 
Consider the following: 


R. L. Stevenson: The Merry Men? (1877), [Rorie] stared with an awful look 
into the waters of the bay. 

‘What is wrong?’ I asked, a good deal startled. 

“Tt will be a great feesh,”’ said the old man. 
(p. 70; an instance appears also on p. 71 

Stevenson: Will o’ the Mil (1877), “Of course, father, you will know best, 
but perhaps we should do better to leave Mr. Will’s house for the present.”’ 

Winston Churchill: Richard Carvel* (1899) “Od’s fish, Mr. Carvel,” he cried, 
“you will be starved. I had forgot your state.” (p. 178 

Owen Wister: The Virginian’ (1902), ‘I expaict he is another missionary to 
us pore cowboys.” 

“Yes, he'll be a missionary,” said the Virginian. (p. 214; numerous instances 
elsewere, e.g., pp. 11, 45, 167, 408). 


The compound tense is used in the same way: 


Stevenson: The Merry Men, “It will have been a merman,” Rorie said. 
p. 76; another instance on p. 90) 


The conditional often has the same connotation, in English as well 
as in Spanish: 


Stevenson: Will o’ the Mill, The parson’s Marjory was a lass about nineteen 
when Will would be about thirty. (p. 114 


But one need not go back fifty years for examples, nor twenty- 
five, nor need one take the speech of Scotsmen or of Virginians 
transplanted to the western plains, any more than the expression 
of the colored butler of a Maryland family of the colonial period. 
Consider these ultra-modern examples, involving both the future 
and the conditional: 


Vifia Delmar: Bad Girl’ (1928), Dot smiled. The woman who sang would 
be a creamy shade of tan with black bobbed hair and gold circlets in her ears. 
She would have flashing white teeth, and perhaps she’d wear a red dress. (p. 266) 





? Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde and The Merry Men, Everyman's Library, No.767. 
E. P. Dutton and Company. 

3 Op. cit., p. 121. 

‘The Macmillan Company, 1899, 

* The Macmillan Company, 1904. 
* Harcourt, Brace and Company, and The Literary Guild, 1928. 
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DuBose Heyward: Mamba’s Daughters’ (1929),....she looked him full 

in the eyes and continued: “You'll be wondering why we had that flash. You'll 
be thinking it strange, maybe,....” (p. 137) 


I am unable to find treatment of the matter in any English 
grammar, whatever its scope, that I have at hand, but, right or 
wrong, it is used, and not infrequently, and editors might employ 
it to help make the Spanish construction easier, instead of allow- 
ing the impression, or making the definite assertion, that the Spa- 
nish usage is something utterly different from anything the stu- 
dent knows in English. 

Tuos. A. FitzGERALD 

St. John’s College 

Annapolis, Md. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN PARALLEL READING IN BEGINNERS’ 
FRENCH 
To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 

The French Department of Baylor College is trying an experi- 
ment which may be of interest to readers of the ‘“‘Modern Lan- 
guage Journal.” 

Of all those students in this College who enroll in French to 
satisfy the language requirement for an A.B. degree, less than ten 
percent major or minor in the language. We have a large body of 
students, therefore, who select French under the language re- 
quirement, yet have at the completion of this requirement little 
or no real acquaintance with any masterpieces of French literature 
for the reason that (and I think most language teachers will agree 
with me) in the required first four majors of language work the 
aim in the classroom is and must be primarily linguistic. 

We feel, however, that language study should have an aesthetic 
aim, and that this aesthetic aim should be attainable for those 
students who take French to satisfy their language requirement 
as well as for those who major or minor in language work. 

In order to stimulate some such interest in French literature, 
Miss Mullins, Head of the Department, and the writer have adop- 
ted a system of required parallel reading in English translations 
of outstanding works of French literature or notable renditions 
in English of such old stories as ‘‘Tristram.’’ We have made this 
parallel reading course chronological. We have placed the major 
emphasis on the charm with which the French original is con- 
veyed, since we wish primarily to stimulate interest and enjoy- 
ment in the student. 

We have read this year the ‘‘Lays of Marie de France” by 
Luquiens, Andrew Lang’s “‘Aucassin and Nicolette,’’ Robinson’s 
“Tristram,”’ the Oxford translation of the “‘Roland,’’ some of the 
stories from the MedievalLibrary published by Chattoand Windus, 


7 The Crowell Publishing Company, and The Literary Guild, 1929. 
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and we are considering the admirable selection of French poetry 
to be found in the recent Guild book: “An Anthology of World 
Poetry.’’ We also hoped to obtain a copy of Mr. Holbrook’s trans- 
lation of the ‘“‘Farce of Maitre Pathelin.” 

The students are required to read as background a history of 
literature, using Churchman and Young’s history. We find after 
six months’ experiment that we have accomplished the usual 
amount of linguistic work and this parallel reading in addition. 
And our students say they like it. 

As time and material permit we hope to work out a carefully 
correlated list for parallel reading which will be somewhat repre- 
sentative not of part of the Middle Ages alone, but also of aspects 
of more modern times. 

MARGARET N. BRECK 

Baylor College, 

Belton, Texas 


A PROBLEM OF THE DOUBLE CONSTRUCTION WITH FRENCH 
VERBS 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 

Most French grammars, texts on French composition, and 
perhaps even the majority of books for beginners, give complete 
lists of verbs which take the infinitive directly, the infinitive 
preceded by de, and the infinitive preceded by d@. If a student tries 
to put into French the sentence“I asked him to come,”’ all he has 
to dois to turn to his verb list to find that de is given with demander. 
A more difficult problem is the construction of the word “him.” 
He may even write /ui correctly because of previous drills in such 
sentences as ‘‘He asks him for money.”’ 

The above type of sentence has a bearing on a rule in certain 
grammars that evidently is open to question, namely, that a transi- 
tive verb can take only one object. We may find among the illus- 
trations cited, Je lui ai conseillé de partir, or the sentence above 
with demander. Next we ask a student to write the French for 
“T begged (prier) him to come.”’ The more logical student writes 
lui for “him,” and proves that he is right by the rule mentioned 
above. Or, if he is familiar enough with French to write Je instead 
of Jui, he is puzzled as to the meaning of such arule. Of course the 
defenders of the one object rule say that /e is the object, and de venir 
is an indirect complement. But if in Je lui demande de venir, the 
infinitive with de is the direct object, the student is likely to feel 
a little uneasiness at being told that in the preceding case de venir 
is not the direct object. The fact that grammarians are not in 
agreement as to how syntax should be labeled is shown by the 
following from Hatzfeld and Darmesteter, Dictionnaire général 
de la langue francaise, ‘‘Dans la phrase I/ le prie de venir, faite sur 
le modéle de, I/ lui demande de venir, la langue arrive 4 construire 
un verbe transitif avec deux accusatifs.”’ 
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But after all the real difficulty is not so much as to whether to 
write de, d, or neither, but rather how to handle the other part of 
the double construction with the main verb. Shall it be de or luz, 
la or lui, les or leur, or, in the case of nouns, the direct or indirect 
object. As we have already seen, the one object rule tends to lead 
some students to overwork the indirect object. If they have learned 
to write correctly, ‘‘I pardoned him for not writing,” they are very 
likely to write incorrectly ‘‘I excused him for not writing, ‘‘unless 
the text they are using guides them over pitfalls of this nature. 
Experience shows that such guidance is often lacking. 

This same difficulty in the double construction with verbs ap- 
pears when a substantive que-clause is used. In the two following 
sentences, ‘“‘He persuaded (persuader) her that she ought to doit,” 
and ‘‘He convinced (convaincre) her that she ought to doit,” the 
student, unless he happens to know by experience, is likely to have 
considerable difficulty in translating the word “‘her.”’ 

The purpose of the present attempt is not to prove that a given 
dependent infinitive or a que-clause is a direct or an indirect com- 
plement. The ever present problem for the student in dealing with 
verbs with a double construction is whether to use /e or lui, la 
or lui, les or leur on the one hand, or, in case of a noun, whether or 
not to use the preposition d. 

The solution appears simple. Why cannot more of the text 
books on French composition adopt a method similar to that of 
Bevier’s French grammar, namely, in case of a double construc- 
tion to include with the lists of verbs followed by the complement- 
ary infinitive the appropriate pronoun object or indirect object, 
le or lua? 


Roy TOWNE 
University of Kansas 





RNotes and News 











Note: Readers will confer a favor on the editor by calling his attention to matters 
suitable for inclusion in this department. 

_ Changes in the personnel of Language Departments, developments in educa- 
tion affecting the modern languages, meeting of language teachers—these are of 
particular interest to our readers; but there are many other happenings of which 
language teachers would doubtless like to be informed. Please send all such 
communications to the Managing Editor. 


College teaching methods, especially with regard to the types 
of college students most frequently encountered, will be discussed 
next February at Havana, Cuba, by delegates of 60 or more uni- 
versities from all over the world in connection with the Inter- 
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national Congress of Universities. Better teaching is being de- 
manded everywhere, but nowhere with more justice than in the 
field of higher education. A random survey of educational periodi- 
cals for thelast12 months will show how much study is being 
devoted to this problem. Teachers of the modern languages, who 
have in some ways a peculiarly difficult and exacting task on their 
hands, have also been favored of late with a vast deal of helpful 
discussion, experimentation, and advice, largely growing out of 
the work of the Modern Foreign Language Study. It is imperative 
that this material should be studied, digested, and transformed 
into actual classroom procedure. 


Henry Safford King has published as one of the University of 
California studies in modern philology a monograph of 193 pages, 
including bibliography and index, on “Echoes of the American 
Revolution in German Literature.’”’ Following a short general 
introduction, the author discusses his topic under the following 
heads: Two Géttingen Groups; Storm and Stress and Classical 
Writers; North German Writers; Journalists and Journals; 
Occasional Poetry; View of Swiss Contemporaries; Conclusion: 
Literary Apects, The Mercenaries, Political Aspects. 


“Romance Linguistics in 1927” as collected by Pauline Taylor 
and printed seriatim in the Romanic Review during 1928 and 
1929, makes a substantial little booklet of 46 pages when assembled 
between one set of covers. One should be grateful for all such 
wearisome labors of love; hence it is with great diffidence that the 
writer urges the desirability of treating all bibliography to some 
extent in critical fashion. Miss Taylor’s compilation would be 
worth five times its present value—which is very considerable—if 
each item carried even one sentence regarding the content thereof. 

Marguerite Treille has published with Picart in Paris her 
doctoral dissertation, entitled ‘“‘Le Conflit dramatique en France 
de 1823 4 1830 d’aprés les journaux et les revues du temps,”’ 
making a volume of 180 pages. It might with equal propriety have 
been called ‘“‘La Révolution dramatique ....’’ for it is with the 
overturn of the classical school in drama that her thesis deals. 
As she writes: ‘“‘En 1823, Stendhal publie la premiére brochure de 
son Racine et Shakespeare; en 1830, Hernani est joué pour la 
premiére fois au Théatre Francais: ces sept années marquent la 
lutte la plus intense entre le romantisme et le classicisme expirant.”’ 
How her treatment of this interesting matter proceeds is sufficiently 
indicated by the chapter headings: I. La Censure et le théatre; 
II. La Claque et lepublic; III. Influence de Talma; IV. Les 
Acteurs anglais 4 Paris (1827-1829); V. Influence de Shakespeare 
—Traductions, Commentaires, Critiques des journaux et revues; 
VI. Influence de Shakespeare au théatre; Conclusion. Her final 
conclusion runs: ‘‘Si le Romantisme est encore considéré comme 
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un mal par quelques critiques modernes, car la lutte entre le classi- 
cisme et le romantisme sera toujours vivante, il faut bien avouer 
qu’il fut un mal necessaire, et si les influences étrangéres n’étaient 
pas venues redonner une vie nouvelle 4 notre litterature, cette 
resurrection aurait sans doute été beaucoup plus lente, mais 
elle était inevitable.” 


Prognosis, or the prediction of probable success in school 
work, has been occupying the minds of educators more and more 
of late years. The course in “general language” is really an ex- 
tended prognosis test with respect to language work; the various 
forms of mental test are largely employed to throw light upon 
future proficiency in or out of school (vocational aptitude tests, 
Edison’s experiments), and an extraordinary amount of ingenuity 
is being applied to the revision of old tests and the devising of new 
ones. A special field for prognosis is developing at the college 
entrance level: mental tests are being widely administered to 
high school seniors, and their subsequent college achievement 
compared with their rating on such tests. At the same time, it 
must be admitted that correlations are none too high in any of these 
cases, for which reason the search for other prognostic schemes 
continues. Two of the latest contributions to the subject are pub- 
lished in the School Review: Royal Gilkey examines in the October 
number ‘‘The relation of success in certain subjects in high school 
to success in the same subjects in college,” and Walter Kaulfers 
discusses in the September number the “Value of English marks 
in predicting foreign-language achievement.”’ These two studies 
confirm each other toa certain extent. Mr. Gilkey finds the highest 
correlation between the general average of high school and college 
grades, suggesting to his mind two possibilities, either that the 
college eliminates those who are not all-around students, or that 
the ability of the successful student is general rather than specific. 
The next highest correlation, only a few points lower, is found be- 
tween English marks in high school and college. It is then of special 
interest to language teachers to compare Mr. Kaulfers’ remarks 
and findings. We may quote his own statement: “Compared 
with the coefficients obtained....in previous studies, the 
coefficients indicate that teachers’ estimates of pupil achievement 
in English are more accurate measures of probable success in 
foreign language than are intelligence quotients, end-semester 
marks in general language, and scores on standardized foreign- 
language aptitude tests.”’ ‘‘The findings seem to show that marks 
in English are at the present time the best single basis for predicting 
probable achievement in foreign-language work.” 


Italians in Chicago have been studied by Giovanni E. Schiavo, 
whose findings and conclusions are now in print in a 207-page book 
issued by the Italian-American Publishing Co. of Chicago. Mr. 
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Schiavo estimates the number of his countrymen in Chicago at 
250,000, two-thirds of whom are native Americans of Italian 
parentage. We commend his book to the attention of all who are 
interested in racial agglutination in America, and express at the 
same time the hope that similar studies of other nationalities which 
have made important contributions to our American civilization 
will soon be forthcoming. For in the face of all the ignorant and 
blatant ‘‘Americanization”’ that is going on in our midst (“‘What 
is an ‘American,’ anyway?” I was recently asked by a very intelli- 
gent foreigner, and found it extremely difficult to find a water- 
proof answer.) it is highly important that two facts should be 
constantly stressed by the friends of the immigrant: (1) that the 
immigrant only stays in the slums as long as economic dependence 
keeps him there, and that his share in American crime is at least no 
greater than his numerical proportion would warrant; (2) that the 
cultural contribution of alien peoples has been steadily at work 
in the leavening of our ‘American’ manners and customs, in the 
development of the very civilization which the new immigrant is 
supposed to be unworthy to share. For the Italians in Chicago, 
Mr. Schiavo lifts both these facts into bold relief, and thus per- 
forms a notable service not only to his own people but to many 
other peoples who have not yet found their spokesmen. The 
lesson for the foreign-language teacher is obvious and need not 
be labored here. 


What are our racial elements? What should be the basis for 
intelligent and proper legislation with respect to future immi- 
gration? We share the regret voiced by The Interpreter in its 
September number that the 1930 census is not likely to shed any 
helpful light on this question. The reason for this is that the census 
advisory committee has recommended the elimination of the 
question as to the mother tongue of the foreign-born. This means, 
for example, that a German born in Poland will be counted as a 
Pole, a Slovene born in Fiume will be counted as an Italian. In 
view of the vast numbers of “alien minorities” in Europe, it will at 
once be seen that only chaos will result from attempts to deter- 
— racial or linguistic affiliations on the basis of birth-certificates 
alone. 


The American Association of Teachers of Spanish will meet 
in Washington, D.C., as guests of the George Washington Uni- 
versity, on December 27/28, 1929. The Modern Language As- 
sociation of America meets in Cleveland, December 30 to January 1. 
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Additional foreign lecturers available through the Institute of 
International Education include: Ernst Jaeckh, founder and presi- 
dent of the Hochschule fiir Politik, in Berlin, available this fall in 
the far west; Narciso Garay, former Secretary of State in Panama, 
available for lectures on ethnological and political topics begin- 
ning January 1930; Marcel Aubert, assoc. curator of sculpture in 
the Louvre, available for lectures in French only in the eastern 
states through December; F. Schoenemann, head of the American 
division of English seminars at the University of Berlin, available 
through the fall for lectures on problems of literature and civiliza- 
tion; Regis Michaud, author and lecturer, available October to 
June for lectures on French and American literature and civiliza- 
tion. 

Lester Groth has transferred from the University of Wisconsin 
to Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, as asst. prof. of German. 
Rudolf Syring has transferred into the same department from State 
Teachers’ College, Albany, N. Y. 

Arthur de Pierpont has resigned from active teaching at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute and been appointed prof. 
emeritus. 

Maximilian Rudwin has transferred from Baker University, 
Kan., to be head of the mod. lang. dept. at the U. of Wyoming. 
Mary Perkinson has transferred from the Panhandle Agricultural 
and Mechanical College in Oklahoma to the U. of Wyoming as 
inst. in modern lang. Miss E. Crete Wood, inst. in mod. lang. at 
the U. of Wyoming, has returned to her duties from a year’s leave 
of absence. 

Colley F. Sparkman has transferred from the U. of Wyoming to 
the Mississippi State Teachers’ College. 

Brighidin T. Scallon has transferred from the U. of Wyoming 
to Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. 

Henry Furst has been appointed instructor in Italian at Vassar. 

C. B. Brown, formerly asst. prof. of Spanish and Italian at 
Washington Univ., St. Louis, has accepted a position at Vander- 
bilt U. 

D. P. Rotunda has accepted the position of asst. prof. and chair- 
man of the depart. of Spanish and Italian at Mills College, Cal. 

Elio Gianturco, formerly at Rollins College, Fla., has been 
appointed associate in Italian at the U. of Cal. 


* These personal items are hard to get, but often of wide interest. Readers 
will confer a favor by informing the Managing Editor of new appointments, 
transfers, publications (not textbooks) and the like. 
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John A. Kelley has transferred from the U. of Wis. to the U. of 
Iowa as inst. in German. 

Arthur Burkhard of the German dept. at Harvard has gone on 
leave to Europe for the year 1929-30. 

Alexander Fite has returned from a year’s leave to resume his 
duties at the U. of Cal. at Los Angeles. 

Dr. Martin Beutler is acting as asst. Prof. of German at Trinity 
College (Conn.), coming in from Germany (Heidelberg and Halle). 
Prof. A. R. Bangs is filling the vanacy left by Prof. John Spaulding, 
now on sabbactical leave. 

Hugh Allison Smith, professor of French in the University of 
Wisconsin, is now in France as the director of the Paris office of 
the American University Union for the academic year 1929-30. 

Hamilton Ford Allen, prof. of modern languages in the U. of 
New Hampshire, died on August 14 at the age of 62. 

Oscar Kuhns, prof. emeritus of Romance languages at Wesle- 
yan University (Conn.), died August 20 at the age of 73. 

De Vaux de Lancey has transferred from the U. of Vermont to 
the U. of Wisconsin as lecturer in French. 

O. H. Hauptmann, inst. in Spanish, has returned from a year’s 
leave of absence to his duties in the U. of Florida. T. J. Higgins 
has transferred into the same department from government service 
in Washington. 





Among the Periodicals 











We welcome to our desk a new periodical, Hamburg- A mertka- 
Post, “‘A messenger of good will between the United States and 
Germany,” published for the Hamburg Friends of the United 
States of America and edited by Magdalene Schoch. The first 
two numbers appeared in April, the second two in June. Avowed 
objectives of this interesting publication are: 1) to bear good news 
back and forth from one land to the other, 2) to print commun- 
ications in both German and English, 3) to minimize transitory 
and emphasize more permanent developments, 4) to list the best 
books as they appear in both countries. The character of the 
enterprise may perhaps best be indicated by a summary outline 
of the contents of the first number. Was wir wollen (statement 
of objectives); American Messages of Good Will (by J. G. Schur- 
man, American Ambassador, and G. B. Ravndal, Consul General 
in Hamburg); Rede auf Carl Schurz, by A. Mendelssohn Bar- 
tholdy; Politische Chronik: Die Vereinigten Staaten an der 
Jahreswende 1928-29; Germany’s Economic Position at the 
Close of 1928; Aus dem Geistesleben der Vereinigten Staaten; 
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Biicher (Die Amerika-Bibliothek des deutschen Biicherfreundes; 
Neue lesenswerte deutsche und amerikanische Biicher; Miszellen) ; 
Biihne und Film; Veranstaltungen und Vereine. In all, 80 
pages, together with four photographs of significant personalities. 
The subscription for 10 numbers is $4 post paid. Correspondence 
should be addressed to Dr. Magdalene Schoch, Moorweidenstr. 8. 

The Modern Languages Forum for April opens with a weighty 
article by A. S. Patterson on “Some fundamental principles of 
language teaching.”’ We were especially intrigued by a diagram- 
matic representation of the so-called paths of association. While 
we suspect it does not represent the last word on the subject, 
it is doubtless correct as far as it goes, and the writer makes skilful 
use of it in his argument. An attractive contribution is that 
by Erwin T. Mohme entitled “Early California in German liter- 
ature,’ bringing in personal experiences of Chamisso and Ger- 
staecker. Teachers who have struggled with a school publication, 
or are planning to do so, will be interested in the remarks by 
Cleo Montalva on ‘‘A department publication as a project.” 

The Modern Languages Forum for June contains two articles 
of considerable value. The opening article, ‘Prognostic Value of 
the I. Q. in Spanish,” is by Walter Kaulfers, who has devoted much 
attention to this subject in recent months. As elsewhere, he takes 
the position in this article that we should not be so concerned about 
finding out what pupils are likely to fail in their language work 
as about remaking our language courses so as to meet the needs 
and interests of the average student. In his “Suggestions for read- 
ing in intermediate French,’’ Maxwell! A. Smith gives an excellent, 
sensible summary of the principal points of view, with well chosen 
examples, and his discussion might well be pondered by every 
teacher of French. The number also contains two further items 
of interest: “Progress of Italian,” by Rudolph Altrocchi, who 
point with pardonable pride, and ‘“‘Standardized and other lan- 
guage tests,’’ by Edith Pattee, who is performing a useful service 
by giving concise information with regard to such materials. 

The Bulletin of the New England Modern Language Association, 
dated December 1928, was for some reason delayed in reaching 
us, and we report on it now because of its claim to seniority among 
our regional publications (the association has just celebrated its 
25th anniversary, and the Bulletin is now publishing volume 
18), and because of the significant article contributed to it by 
R. H. Fife, the Chairman of the Modern Foreign Language 
Study, with the title “The Crisis in Modern Language Teaching.” 
Briefly stated, Mr. Fife’s contention is that since over 80% of 
our students remain with us only two years, and since it is admitted 
on all hands that our chief objective is to impart an ability to read 
the foreign language with ease and enjoyment, our language 
courses in school and college must be reorganized with this end 
in view. 
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In The German Quarterly for May, Mr. Fife preaches the same 
doctrine in an article entitled ‘““The reading objective.” While 
the two articles are based on the same data and embody the same 
theory, they by no means duplicate each other, and both are wor- 
thy of serious study and consideration. Other articles in the 
Quarterly include: ‘‘German in our high schools, “by Curtis C.D. 
Vail, a largely statistical study in which it is again pointed out, 
as was shown by the present writer on the basis of figures gathered 
some years ago, that the loss in German enrollments was not made 
up by the gains in other languages subsequent to the World 
War, so that the total m.f.l. enrollments today, while they may 
be greater in the aggregate than in (say) 1916, show a decided loss 
when compared with total high school enrollments. Unfortunately 
Mr. Vail, like so many data-gatherers, makes no use of the school- 
totals, and thus misses a signal opportunity to strengthen his 
own case. We can get no real picture of what is happening with 
respect to our subject unless we know whether we are gaining or 
losing ground in comparison with the growth of the high school 
population as a whole. We agree with Mr. Vail that the immediate 
juncture is a critical one for German, and that those who believe it 
should have an important place in our schools should make their 
influence felt in all legitimate ways. L. Leo Taub gives an engag- 
ing description of ‘‘Das Buchstabenspiel,’’ which could be used 
with equal success in any modern language. 

Higher Education, being advance sheets from the government’s 
biennial survey of education written by Arthur J. Klein, has re- 
cently come to our desk and interested us not a little. Particular 
importance attaches to the discussion of the improvement of 
instruction (p. 26ff.), from which we quote the following: 


If an attempt were made to summarize the tendencies during the last biennium 
looking to better college teaching methods, three points would certainly be included. 
First, there is greater emphasis upon willingness to try out plans for self-conducted 
activity on the part of the student; second, a much greater emphasis in instruction 
is placed upon making the student realize that certain elements of work done are 
merely providing tools for future activity; third, there is decidedly less satisfaction 
with the cramming process and more willingness to accept as the objective of in- 
struction the stimulation of the student’s own intellectual interest and activity. 


Another topic taken up in this little pamphlet that might have 
special interest for our readers is that of research and graduate 
work, as to which there is as yet no definite agreement or certainty. 

Another newcomer to our desk is Les Langues Modernes, the 
official publication of the French Association des Professeurs de 
Langues Vivantes de |’Enseignement Public, with which an ex- 
change has recently been established. This very interesting and 
stimulating little journal is much more closely related to the parent 
association than its American sister, and a considerable amount of 
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its space is devoted to reports of meetings, and even of debates at 
meetings. The book reviews are also quite extensive and are by 
no means restricted to the pedagogical field. Actual set articles 
are comparatively few, an editorial personality is hardly visible, 
and yet the entire periodical is relatively informal. The perusal 
of it is almost indispensable for one who wishes to know what is 
going on in the way of m.f.l. instruction in France. A number of 
matters included in the six nunbers that lie before us seem deserv- 
ing of comment. Thus, in the Jan.-Feb. number there is an inter- 
esting “Rapport sur la situation des langues vivantes,” involving 
not only present figures, but also a comparison with the pre-war 
status of 1910 as far as teaching staffs are concerned. The per- 
centages for the four major languages are, English 58%, German 
31%, Spanish 6%, Italian 4%. In 1910 the teacher percentages 
were, English 41%, German 54%, Spanish 2%, Italian 2%; now 
they are, English 48%, German 42%, Spanish 5.5%, Italian 4.5%. 
There seems to be some indication that German enrollments are 
increasing. Conversely, we read in a later number (p. 141) that 
Spanish teachers are exercised over the fact that Spanish is losing 
ground in the Southern Pyrenees.—Impressive figures on inter- 
national pupil correspondence are given in the March number. 
The total numbers involved reach the surprising figure of 32,110, 
of which nearly 11,000 were with America, nearly 14,000 with 
Great Britain, and over 3000 with Germany. Moreover, we 
read that more than 4000 requests for British correspondents 
could not be satisfied. Some frank words are said about the 
Franco-American correspondence and its difficulties: ‘‘différence 
de culture, négligence grammaticale ou méme orthographique, 
absence de curiosité d’ordre intellectuel. ....En parlant ainsi 
nous réflétons l’image un peu noircie que nous tracent les éléves 
peu satisfaits ou leurs professeurs.” Similar complaints, how- 
ever, have come from the bureau in Germany. It would seem 
extremely desirable that American teachers should impress upon 
pupils who enter into European correspondence the desirability 
of writing in a neat and orderly fashion. Great dissatisfaction is 
caused by the untoward Franco-Hispanic situation; here the French 
requests numbered over 600, the Spanish responses only 84. On 
the other hand, the Italian bureau complains of a dearth of French 
boys to pair with Italian ones. Doubtless a complete balance can 
never be hoped for. While on this subject, we may cite a writer 
in the July number (p. 428), who makes a strong plea for that form 
of international correspondence in which an entire class writes 
to another, or a school to a school. This plan has been tried out 
in Germany, it seems, with considerable success. The whole class 
is interested, since the letters are a composite product; the teacher 
can watch proceedings much more easily and effectively; and the 
substance of the letters is likely to be on a higher level. This scheme 
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would not exclude personal correspondence, however, nor should 
it do so.—Figures from French schools which give ‘‘enseignement 
primaire supérieure” show an interesting comparison between 1921 
and 1928. The number of teachers: 


English German Italian Spanish 
1921 308 130 24 41 
1928 639 261 67 106 
Pupils 
1921 16,186 7,147 1,170 3,149 
1928 56,443 12,381 4,425 9,032 
342% 173% 377% 286% 


Unfortunately, there are no figures giving total school enrollments. 

In the Monatshefte for May, Eduard Prokosch published the 
seventh of his articles on “‘Sprachgeschichte und Sprachunterricht,”’ 
the present subject being ‘‘Die Deklination.’”’ The discussion takes 
up the vexed and complicated question of gender, which is set 
forth with admirable clarity, and then turns to the various classes 
of declension in German, showing the three dominant trends in 
plural formation: -e for masculines, -er for neuters, and -(e)m for 
feminines. Otto Koischwitz concludes his interesting article en- 
titled ““‘Vom Priester- und Kiinstlertum des Literaturlehrers,”’ 
a stimulating and suggestive contribution to the pedagogy of the 
literature course, but one which seems to us to pay too little heed 
to actual conditions prevailing in this country. William Diamond 
pays an enthusiastic tribute to Heinrich Mann, who is said to 
make an especial appeal to German youth. Valentin Buehner, 
trying to answer the question ‘‘Warum wird Deutsch eine gut- 
turale Sprache genannt?”’ comes to the conclusion that the velar 
R is largely responsible, and pleads for its elimination in our teach- 
ing. The present writer dissents on both points: the “guttural” 
tradition is due solely to the velar fricative x as in ach; and the 
velar R can no more be halted in its forward advance (whether 
desirable or not) than we can combat the ugly American cerebral 
or retroflex r, the bane of the foreign language teacher. A very 
valuable contribution to the bibliography of school dramatics 
is the careful critical list compiled by E. A. Philippson, ‘“‘Deutsche 
Spiele fiir die Schulbiihne.”’ 

Modern Languages (London) contains in its April and June 
numbers an uncommonly sound and sensible article by Frederic 
Spencer, entitled “Getting things learnt.” An extraordinary 
amount of valuable suggestion is condensed in these few pages, 
together with a number of excellent practical hints for the hand- 
ling of various parts of the classroom work. Here is a gifted teacher 
of skill and ingenuity giving the less experienced or less gifted 
colleagues the benefit of his accrued wisdom. We printed under 
“‘Notes and News” an example or two of these devices. 
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An important new periodical is La Coopération intellectuelle, 
published in Paris under the auspices of the League of Nations, 
the first number of which appeared in January. The World Peace 
Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass., writes us that 
subscriptions ($3 per year) may be paid through it, and adds that 
the desirability of an English edition has been urged upon the 
fostering Institut International de Coopération Intellectuelle. 
We concur heartily in this recommendation. Nothing that has 
so far come to our attention gives one so profound a sense of the 
unity of the intellectual world as this publication, which gathers 
from all possible sources information with regard to international 
trends and happenings, and offers comment as well as fact. The 
following is a summary of the contents of the first number. A 
nos lecteurs; La Fondation ‘‘Kaiser Wilhelm” pour le progrés 
des Sciences, par A. von Harnack; Le Cinématographie éducatif, 
par M. C. Lebrun; Les Arts populaires et l’esprit international, 
par R. Dupierreux; Les perspectives nouvelles du droit d’auteur, 
par R. Weiss; Chronique: 1) Culture générale, 2) Enseignement, 
3) Sciences, 4) Lettres et Arts, 5) Edition, reproduction, dif- 
fusion, 6) Droits intellectuels: Notes et communications: Com- 
missions nationales de coopération intellectuelle, Divers; Biblio- 
graphie; Documents: Statuts de |’Institut international du ciné- 
matographe éducatif; Calendrier. Among the articles in ensuing 
numbers we cite the following: Quelques statistiques sur la pro- 
duction mondiale du livre (showing Russia far in the lead with 
36,680 vols. in 1927, Germany second with 31,026, Japan third 
with 19,967, Great Britain fourth with 13,810, France next with 
11,922, then the U. S. with 10,153; a novel feature of these figures 
is the comparison with the foregoing year, according to which the 
greatest advances were made by Gt. Britain, Germany, France, 
Italy, Hungary, and Poland, in that order); Le monde comme con- 
struction intellectuelle, par Julien Luchaire; L’étude scientifique 
des relations internationales, par Werner Picht. The problems of 
translation, it appears, are to claim considerable attention, and the 
April number prints a large number of ‘Opinions sur la question 
des traductions,”’ followed by a selected bibliography of transla- 
tions entitled ‘“‘Ce qu’on traduit.’’ We cordially recommend this 
stimulating periodical to the readers of the M.L.J. and wish for 
it the widest possible circulation. College and public libraries 
should be urged to take it, and the preparation of an English edi- 
tion demanded. We hope our readers will join in this demand. 

The May number of Hispania seems uncommonly substantial 
and worth while. The opening article, ‘Antonio Machado y sus 
‘Soledades,’ ”’ is a solid contribution of 18 pages, and one does not 
understand why the author of it hides behind the pseudonym 
“Lauxar.” There follows an almost equally weighty article on 
“Juan Lorenzo Palmiero, Spanish humanist,” by Caro Lynn. 
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Leavitt O. Wright contributes a valuable discussion of ‘The 
indicative function of the ‘-ra’ verb form.” Susan H. Vernon 
writes most engagingly on “‘The International Institute at Madrid,” 
and gives a vivid impression of its progress and usefulness. Colley 
F. Sparkman follows up his article in this Journal (An analysis 
of the fundamental problem of learning to read a foreign language, 
MLJ 13:1) with a treatment of “Bases and training for direct 
interpretation in foreign-language reading.”’ We like his clear 
and cogent mode of presentation, and believe that his argumenta- 
tion is in general sound. 

The Wisconsin Bulletin for April prints a suggestive article on 
“Vocabulary Building” by Charlotte Lorenz. Her chief suggestions 
are: have a definite (quantitative) goal; begin with the concrete; 
drill on old material while presenting the new; learn new words in 
sentences; make full use of devices to render each word as vivid 
as possible. 

The New York Bulletin of High Points continues to offer a 
variety of interesting and stimulating matter for the benefit of 
the m.f.l. teacher. Three numbers lie before us at this writing. 
In the April number Ralph W. Haller reports on ‘‘A year’s experi- 
mentation with informational material in modern languages.”’ 
(Constant readers of this Journal will recall his article on this sub- 
ject in Vol. 11, p. 170.) Mr. Haller believes he has found the solu- 
tion to the problem set forth in our editorial of last April: give 
the pupils something besides mere language drill, give them knowl- 
edge of the foreign land and its culture to carry away with them, 
and we shall have fewer complaints that language work is not worth 
while. He goes farther, indeed, and sees in the systematic presen- 
tation of such informational material the means of saving our mod- 
ern language work from something approaching extermination.— 
In the same number, an unnamed teacher in the Erasmus Hall 
High School describes a device for teaching Spanish pronunciation: 
she (?) teaches them their own names in Spanish, thus supplying 
the pupil interest that is so important in getting good results.— 
The weekly paper of the N. Y. School of Commerce printed some 
“Hints on how to learn your lessons quickly,” and these are re- 
printed in the April Bulletin. The hints for modern languages do 
not go very far, but are sensible and may be helpful to the slower 
pupils.—In the May number there is an interesting and stimulat- 
ing contribution by “A teacher of French on sabbatical leave,”’ 
in which Ann C. Haeseler takes her readers for a little conducted 
journey through various parts of France. The direct approach 
would make the article interesting to pupils as well as teachers.— 
Grace B. Tweedy, in the same number, writes of La Petite France, 
the French publication of the Wadleigh High School, which, having 
survived some eleven years, can now, she thinks, be classed among 
“the hardy perennials.”—A suggestion for the encouragement of 
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pupil-reading is given in the June number under the title “Group 
teaching in Spanish at the James Monroe High School.” In brief, 
the plan is to set the better pupils more or less free from the regular 
class work and allow them to spend the time in independent reading 
which is then checked up on individually—Ann C. Haeseler, in 
the same number, writes on ‘‘The value of the scrap book in the 
teaching of French,’ and makes out a very good case for this old 
but by no means outworn adjunct to teaching. 

Italica for June opens with a brief account of “Italo Svevo”’ (i.e. 
Ettore Schmitz) by Harold L. Cleasby, who had made his acquaint- 
ance shortly before Svevo’s sudden death last September. Thom- 
as G. Bergin compiles a list of “Textbooks available for the study 
of Italian in America.”’ E. C. Branchi writes of Carlo Bellini in 
connection with his sesquicentennial. J. E. Shaw continues his 
bibliography of Italian studies in America. 

Books Abroad for April presents one innovation in the shape of 
an editorial comment: ‘The editor parenthesizes.’”?’ We welcome 
this as a step in the right direction, namely that of giving this 
valuable little publication a more personal stamp, in keeping 
with its real character. In the same direction lies the inclusion of 
some “Correspondence,” a welcome feature. We believe this de- 
sirable object would be promoted by gathering the little book- 
notes that are scattered through the issue under some general 
heading (‘“‘This and that,” as in the present issue, would do very 
well) and giving them a slightly more personal flavor, a word of 
praise or blame, of enthusiasm or regret, of interpretation or com- 
ment. Otherwise this number lives up to all expectations, and 
presents not only books in Russian, but also in Swedish. There 
are four little leading articles: ‘‘Scéve and the Neo-Latinists,” 
by W. A. Nitze, “Valera joins the immortals,” by G.L.L. (who 
is it, and why may we not know his name; or does he assume that 
his initials are sufficient?); ‘“Recent German history—by its ma- 
kers,” by W. A. Wilibrand; and “A new Belgian academician 
(Georges Virrés),’”’ by B. W. Woodbridge.—An additional agree- 
able innovation in the July number is the introduction of a couple 
of contemporary portraits, one of Julien Green, the other of Frank 
Theiss. Leading articles in this number are: Gauchez and Belgian 
letters, by G. L. Von Roesbroeck, The Bi-Lingual Dilemma in 
Norway, by Hans R. Dilling, and The end of the Romantic con- 
ception of hero lore, by Ernst Rose. 

The Bulletin of the Pa. State Modern Language Association 
for May prints a part of the article by Ralph Haller which we com- 
mented on above (in the N. Y. Bulletin of High Points), also a 
useful “Introduction to the contemporary novel’? by Domenico 
Vittorini. 

Walter Kaulfers, ‘Effect of the IQ on the grades of 1000 
students of foreign language.” School and Society, Aug. 3, 1929. 
Intelligence has a significant influence on pupil achievement in 
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Spanish as measured by teachers’ grades, but primarily in the 
early stages. Boys achieve less in terms of mental ability than 
girls, requiring 10% more IQ to achieve on the same level in 


Spanish. 
Sydney W. Wells, ‘“‘The teaching of modern languages and 
the school certificate examination.” Journal of Ed. (London), 


July 1929, p. 488. II. Phonetics. Don’t start boys before the age 
of 11. Suggestions as to equipment of language room. He is scept- 
ical of the value of phonetic script, but believes in phonetic 
practice. 

Other recent articles of possible interest to our readers are 
listed below. 

France. Letters written on a motor trip to Paris and the Azure 
Coast. E E Calkinsil Delin 114: 19 Mar 47 Ap 40 Je—World 
travel notes; three excursions in.... Brittany, Gascony, and 
Auvergne Liv Age 336: 384 Je—Curse of French culture T: 
Craven Forum 82: 57 JI—A bunch of French worries: American 
cocktail, juvenile crime, bull-fighting T R Ybarra Outlook 152: 211 
Je—Wild young people of modern France G: Duhamel il Liv 
Age 336: 94 Ap—Summer in the garden of France, chateaux along 
the river Loire J Perry il Travel 53: 7 Ag—Arles, imperial city of 
Provence R Elston il Trav 52: 31 Mar—Camargue, celebrating 
the great festival of Provence A Viollis il Trav 52:22 Ap St. 
Malo, ancient city of corsairs J B Wood il Nat Geog M 56: 131 
Ag—Blue seas and brilliant costumes along the Brittany coast G 
Courtellemont col pl Nat Geog M 56: 143 Ag 

Germany. Letter from Germany A: de Léwis of Menar Sat R 
Lit 5: 1164 Jl 6—Writing since the war J Gumperz and A Smedley 
Survey 61: 596 F 1—New poets of Germany Poetry 39: 94 May— 
Bavaria, the Black Forest, and Saxony Liv Age 336: 139 Ap— 
Impressions of Germany E H Ries il Forum 181: sup 38 Ap 

Italy. Finding the Sabine farm M Monahan Cath world 129: 
156 May—Spring in Italy il Liv Age 336: 219—Through Italian 
hill towns on high S: Chamberlain il Trav 53: 27 May 

Spain. Modern Spain C Beals Nation 128: 760, 129: 11, 50, 
745 Je/Jl—Sun and shadow in Spain T R Ybarra Outlook 152: 246 
Je 12—Spanish bells J Escroft il Liv Age 336: 268 Je—This blessed 
land of Spain M Adams il Woman’s J ns 14: 7 Ap—Spain and her 
two great expositions il Liv Age 336: 36 Ap—Spains’ vivacious 
commercial capital H: A Phillips il Trav 53:22 Je—Spanish 
expositions A S Riggs il Art and Archaeol 27: 146 Ap—Barcelona. 
Spanish village, international exhibition of arts, industry, and 
commerce J Pijoan il Art and Archaeol 27: 165 Ap—Festival of 
spring in Seville J A Vazquez tr and ad J V Dominguez il Theatre 
Arts M 13: 202 Mar—Literature of Spanish America W A Hirst 
Fortn 132: 74 Jl. 

Misc. A vacation in Holland G: A Sanford il Nat Geog M 
56: 363 Sept. 


























j Foreign Notes 





The Library of Louvain University reopened on July 18 with a 
total of 650,000 volumes. Of these, some 300,000 came from 
Germany, including 300 parchment MSS of the 15th and 16th 
centuries, and one of the 11th century. The German govern- 
ment, which had been requested merely to donate duplicates from 
its university libraries, appropriated nearly one million marks 
for the purchase of books for Louvain. Other large gifts to the 
library included 55,000 volumes from Great Britain, 33,000 from 
France, and a money donation of about $100,000 from Japan for 
the reconstruction of the library. 

What recent German books are most worthy of prolonged 
life? The Deutsche Dichter-Gedichtnis-Stiftung has set up the 
following list, on the basis of a large number of votes: Hans Grimm, 
Volk ohne Raum; Remarque, Im Westen nichts Neues; Neumann, 
Der Teufel; Wassermann, Der Fall Maurizius; Arnold Zweig, 
Der Streit um den Sergeanten Grischa; Kolbenheyer, Paracelsus; 
Carossa, Verwandlungen einer Jugend; Griese, Winter; Renn, 
Der Krieg; Binding, Erlebtes Leben. 

Shakespeare performances in Germany for the year 1928, 
statistically reviewed by Egon Miihlbach, reach a total of 1586, 
involving 26 of the dramas. At the head of the list stands “Twelfth 
Night,” with 273 performances by 33 troupes; then follow ‘‘Mid- 
summernight’s Dream,” 159/25; ‘Merchant of Venice,” 153/25; 
“Taming of the Shrew,” 117/17; ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” 116/11; 
“As you like it,’”? 91/23; “Hamlet,” 90/18; “Othello,” 84/15; 
“Macbeth,” 79/9; and so forth. 

Recent prize awards for literature include the following: to 
Per Hallstrém, the prize of 10,000 kronen offered by the Swedish 
literary society, “De Nio;” to Henry Massis the literature prize 
(10,000 fr.) of the French Academy; To André Demaison the 
prize for the best novel of the year for his work, ‘The book of ani- 
mals commonly called game;” To Kurt A. Findeisen and Friedrich 
Schnack each half of the Lessing Prize of the Saxon Diet (5000 
Mk.); to Anton Wildgans the Vienna poetry prize of 3000 Schilling: 
to Lily Hohenstein of Darmstadt the Jugendpreis deutscher 
Erzahler (10,000 marks) for ‘‘Das Kind und die Wundmale.” 

Foreign students in German universities now total about 8000, 
a little over half the number reached during the inflation, when 
living costs were very low for those who had foreign money, but 
exceeding the number enrolled at any time before the world war. 
These figures were given out by Professor R. Remme, head of 
the foreign division in the Prussian Ministry of Education, and 
published in the Vossische Zeitung for Aug. 1. 
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**Passing through Germany” for 1929/30, the 6th number of 
the series issued under this name by the Terramare Press at 23 
Wilhelm Strasse, Berlin, has just come to our desk. It is, like its 
predecessors, an attractively printed and well illustrated paper- 
bound booklet of 159 pages, whose contents are grouped under 
the following heads: The German Landscape, Music in Germany, 
Art in Germany, Scientific Relations between America and Ger- 
many, City Economic Life, and Cities of Western Germany. The 
matter is almost without exception fresh and new, the illustrations 
are invariably well-chosen and interesting, and the quality of 
the English translations has substantially improved. These little 
booklets offer information about present day Germany which can- 
not easily be duplicated in any other sources. Copies may be had 
gratis on application to the publisher. 

**Music in Germany,” another recent publication of the same 
firm, is by no means a duplication of the matter contained in the 
volume just mentioned, but contains, in a larger format, the 
following items: Germany’s musical lure; A musical journey 
through Germany; Music festivals in Germany; German opera; 
The study of music in Germany; Information; Some recent books 
about German musical life. In all, 32 pages printed in double 
columns, with profuse illustrative material. 

Language statistics, or rather estimates, are copied by Le 
Petit Journal for October 15 from L’Opinion. It is estimated that 
English is now spoken by more people than any other language 
(except Chinese?): it is the native tongue of 160 millions of people, 
and the secondary language of some 60 millions more (only the 
figure of 160 million is certainly not correct, since the U. S. alone 
accounts for some 120 million); German is the language of some 
90 millions, French of 70 millions, Spanish of 50 millions, (this 
figure also is far too low), Italian of 45 millions. Despite certain 
inaccuracies in these figures, the general picture remains virtually 
undistorted; it is clear that English is numerically far in the lead, 
with Germany at present in second place, also that Italian holds 
fifth place; the only dubious point is the relation between French 
and Spanish, the steady growth of the Latin-American republics 
making it probable that Spanish will soon be in third place, if it 
is not already there. Perhaps some reader will throw further light 
on this important (?) question. 

International student exchange between the U. S. and other 
countries has not only come into being in the last decade, but has 
already reached significant proportions. This fall 123 European 
students have come to study here, and 127 American students 
have gone to Europe on exchange fellowships: these 250 exchange 
fellowships are estimated to represent an annual value of more 
than $200,000. Moreover, the movement is still on the advance, 
and it may confidently be expected that not only the numbers 
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will increase, but that new fields for exchange will be opened from 
time to time. Certainly this development is greatly to be desired, 
and a debt of gratitude is due the Institute of International 
Education, under whose able management this encouraging suc- 
cess seems bound to lead to still greater things in the future. We 
read, for example, that the Institute is offering this year five 
scholarships to Italian students, and next year hopes to raise the 
figure to ten. 

Newer aspects of education in Mexico are set forth by Pro- 
fessor M. Saenz, asst. sec. of public education, in the Bulletin of 
the Panamerican Union for September. The article throws a 
variety of side-lights on cultural conditions in our neighbor to the 
south. 

A new Slavic library was opened last month in the so-called 
“Clementinum” in Prague, with separate divisions for Russian, 
Ukrainian, White Russian, Polish, Bulgarian, Serbian, and 
Vendic literature. 

Museums in South America are discussed in the Bulletin of 
the Panamerican Union for August by L. V. Coleman, director 
of the American Assoc. of Museums, who has recently visited 
South America to gain material for a book on the subject. Mr. 
Coleman found 100 museums in the 10 South American republics, 
and rejoices in the fact that communications have been established 
between our North American association and most of the neighbor 
institutions to the south of us. 

Latin American students in Europe and the United States 
are estimated to exceed 1600 in number, of whom 752 are in the 
U. S. In Europe, Italy leads with 311, France follows with 285, 
then comes Germany with 101, Great Britain with 97, Switzerland 
with 32, Austria with 4. The number in Spain, probably con- 
considerable, could not be ascertained. 

Recent deaths announced from abroad include: Georges Cour- 
teline (really Moineaux), son of Jules Moineaux and member of 
the Goncourt Academy for the past three years; he died June 25 
in Paris, at the age of 69, after an operation which involved the 
amputation of both legs. A noted figure in Parisian literary circles, 
a humorist in the grand manner, he had been compared to Moliére. 
His terse personal sketches, especially in ‘‘Bourbourouche,” 
furnished an incomparable collection of modern French types; his 
comedies were widely successful and in part internationally 
acclaimed.—Enrique de Mesa, one of the most talented of Spanish 
lyric poets, died in May at the age of 50. His first work, published 
in 1906 and entitled “Tierra y alma,” is wholly characteristic of 
his subsequent style and matter. He was made famous in 1911 by 
the publication of his ’’Cancionero castellano.”” He celebrates the 
beauty of the Spanish landscape, especially the mountains with 
their snowy peaks, their fauna and flora, and their hardy denizens. 
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—Hugo von Hofmannsthal died in Vienna on July 15 at the age 
of 55, his death being caused by heart-failure due to sorrow over 
the death of his son. He was Austria’s representative writer in 
the older generation, a venerator of form in all creative work, of 
predominantly lyric genius. His greatest work is in his youthful 
productions, such as “Der Tod des Tizian,” ‘“‘Der Tor und der 
Tod,” “Elektra,” “‘Jedermann.”’ His lyrics, which are not num- 
erous but highly distinguished, are strongly influenced by Stefan 
George.—Karl Henckell died in Lindau on July 30 at the age of 
65. He was a poet-revolutionary, interested in the cause of the 
struggling proletariat, also a talented translator. The ‘‘Henckell- 
Brevier”’ unites much of his best poetry. 





Reviews 











Review Editors: for French, James B. Tharp, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; for German, Peter Hagboldt, University of Chicago; for 
nape and Italian, H. G. Doyle, George Washington University. 


aes maire elementaire, cours moyen. Macmillan French Series. 

Ideally the indispensable qualification of the reviewer of a text 
for language teaching —., be that he be a teacher who has al 
ready used the book himself f professionally. In lieu of this, the bes 
thing he can say of a text is that after careful examination it seems 
so well adapted to its te sot that he intends to use it in his own 

classes at the first opportunity. This is exactly what I want t 
say of the text before us. 

According to the preface, the book is planned for a year’s 
work at the rate of two recitations a week. But certainly if th 
fifty exercises provided for a review of French Grammarand 
the twelve Sujets de Composition avec canevas as well as the twelve 
Sujets de Composition sans canevas be considered, in addition 
to the fifty lessons of the book proper, there would seem to be 
material enough in the volume for two such years’ work. 

The French selection for each lesson either furnishes a mc 
of artistic prose by a master, or is packed with attractively pre- 
sented information about France so that the student on completion 
of the course may know more about France than he knows 
his native country, even if he cannot speak her language as well. 

Every inducement is offered, however, to the student t 
acquire a practical command of French. Exercises of all approved 
types in grammer and vocabulary, questions in French on the 
text, notes conveniently placed at the foot of the page, and En glish 
sentences for translation, accompany each French text. These 
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sentences, though numbered, form happily a connected narrative. 
Instructions to the student as well as the Grammar and, with 
few exceptions, the notes, are in French, so that he is fairly 
immersed in French. 

Probably there was never a book made in which there could 
not be found something to correct, and this one with all its excel- 
lencies is no exception to the rule: p.9, n.2 on Aussi je fus refers 
to a paragraph in the Grammar which does not call attention to 
the meaning of aussi in this position, and aussi is not in the 
Glossary; p. 11, n. 1, on “‘was’” reads fuét where ordinarily the 
infinitive of the verb to be used is given, and if fué is used in trans- 
lating “‘It was more than ten years ago,”’ the word “ago” should 
be in the Glossary. We venture to suggest that J/ ya plus de dix 
ans de cela would be more familiar French. Throughout the book 
there are notes similar to note 7 onthe same page, “‘use faire,” 
placed after “occupation” in the sentence ‘‘When she asked me 
my father’s occupation,” etc. It is doubtful whether the average 
student will understand what he is to do. On page 14 care is taken 
to instruct the student to add the proper pronoun to ‘‘answered”’ 
in ‘‘I answered that I knew nothing,” whereas no indication is 
given to use the more imperatively necessary pronoun y with 
parvenir in translating “I tried but could not succeed.” On 
page 27, after the instructions: Faire accorder les adjectifs entre 
parenthiéses avec le nom, seventeen of the twenty-nine words in 
parentheses should be left invariable. Besides, it would be more 
scholarly to avoid the use of the word adjectifs in the instructions, 
because two of the words in parentheses are nouns used adjectively 
(noisette and marron), one is the subject of the sentence (deux 
(demt) font un entier) and (tout) in several cases is used adverb- 
ially. The proper form of (tout) to be used is not covered by the 
section of the Grammar to which reference is made at the begin- 
ning of the exercise. These few details are sufficient to show the 
nature of the corrections needed before a second edition is pub- 
lished. 

The French-English Glossary, however, seems to need a more 
thorough revision. It evdently does not attempt to cover the 
the words in Sujets de composition avec or sans canevas. In a 
cours moyen such entries as omis, tu meurent, etc., (se taire and 
mourir are given in their appropriate places) would seem un- 
desirable pedagogically when so much attention is given in each 
lesson to the irregular verbs and a list of them with paradigms 
of their irregular forms is found in the book. Nor does it appear 
to us good practice to enter a commonly used form only in a 
special application, as vétres; les-, ““your people,’ or to enter 
such an expression as une @ une as if the masculine could not be 
used. Inaccuracies of definition are found: de plus belle, the only 
entry under belle, is defined “in a lively way,’’ whereas the com- 
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parative idea is always present in the expression; vu que, “in view”’ 
for “in view of the fact that”’; blottir, se-, “cover” is undoubtedly a 
typographical error for ‘‘cower’’; Ja bise is the north wind, not 
any “cold wind.” Brevity of definition is often bought at too dear 
a price. The primary idea of a word should be learned first; its 
special application will readily follow. 
Lucy M. Gay 
University of Wisconsin. 


JacoB GREENBERG, A Complete French Course (Phonetic edition). 
Charles E. Merrill Company, New York. XX-+538 pp. 


Mr. Greenberg’s book has the proportions of a reference 
grammar. It is divided into two parts: an elementary section 
which contains 56 lessons and a more advanced section com- 
prising 32 lessons. In addition there are approximately forty 
pages of reading material, six pages of proverbs and classroom 
expressions, a grammar summary of forty pages, an appendix 
of verbs and the usual French-English and English-French 
vocabularies. It is intended for beginners’ classes, as well as for 
intermediate and advanced grades. The author has used a mod- 
ified direct method in his presentation of material. 

Part I covers the principles of grammar based on the mini- 
mum essentials found in high school syllabi which Mr. Greenberg 
studied in order to determine the content of his course. Each 
lesson is generally divided into: 1. a grammar section, in English, 
presented on an inductive plan; 2. a vocabulary; 3. a reading pas- 
sage of unconnected sentences; 4. varied direct method exercises 
and a translation exercise; 5. a drill in pronunciation effected 
through the medium of phonetic transcriptions and limited to 
the first twenty-seven lessons. 

The following comments on some of the different sections 
are prompted: 

(1) Grammar. This section is presented clearly, the grammar 
rules are stated briefly and are not stilted. One definite topic 
is generally introduced, but this plan is not strictly adhered to 
and unfortunately the effectiveness of some lessons is lessened 
by this lack of definiteness; cf. lesson fifteen which deals with 
cardinal numbers, expressions of age, the irregular verb aller, 
a conversation on time, and a dialogue on health. A similar 
criticism holds true for lessons nineteen, twenty-two and a few 
others. In some cases the brevity of the author stands in the way 
of completeness and leaves a good deal to the teacher: p. 24, 
possession with de is not explained; p. 42, attention is not drawn 
to the use of avoir with expressions of age; p.84, no explanation 
of the use of si in a negative comparison; p. 88, the use of de after 
a superlative is not explained; p.116, uses of imperfect inadequate, 
etc. There isa more serious criticism to be made about the general 
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method. The reviewer could not determine what system was 
used in this most irregular presentation of different topics he has 
ever seen, and no explanation is given in the preface. Is the order 
of presentation based on frequency of error or frequency of occur- 
rence in reading? The general impression gathered is that it is 
a helter-skelter presentation of grammatical topics as they occurred 
to the author. 

(2) Vocabulary. The vocabulary is limited to a few words of 
very high frequency. Unfortunately, however, the words in- 
cluded in each lesson are neither suggestive of one another nor 
related psychologically. I choose at random the few words given 
in lesson eight: /’ argent, le gant, le tiroir, la fleur, la lettre, la poche, 
la voisine, ou. 

(3) Reading. This part impresses as being extremely weak, 
especially for the first lessons. It is made up of unconnected 
totally unrelated sentences to illustrate grammar rules, and cannot 
possibly arouse interest. I again choose at random from p.59 
1. L’homme batit une maison. 2. Tu choisis une fleur. 3. Nous 
finissons notre exercice, etc. 

(4) Exercises. This section is composed of good direct method 
exercises: filling in, transposition, substitution, etc. The author 
deserves commendation on this part which is very practical in 
illustrating and emphasizing the topics under discussion. The 
translation exercise further impresses the purpose of the author. 

Part II covers more advanced grammar material: use of 
prepositions, infinitives, negations, subjunctives, drills on irregular 
verbs, idioms, etc., and reviews as well the other essentials by 
reference to a well executed grammar summary found in the back 
of the book. A definite system is again not apparent, but Part II 
is interesting. Here the author has used his ingenuity in composing 
practical connected passages with atmosphere for reading purposes 
from which can be effected the grammatical drills that he proposes. 
The author has adapted short stories which will undoubtedly be 
read with pleasure by the pupil. The direct method exercises are 
again well done and passages of connected prose for translation 
add to the value of this much improved"second section of the 
volume. In fact Part II is so superior to Part I that this critic 
cherishes the hope that Mr. Greenberg will attempt improving the 
first section of his book which has very good possibilities. 

EMILE MALAKIS 

University of Pennsylvania 


Beginners’ Spanish by John M. Pittaro and Alexander Green, 
XVI+491 pp. D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, Mass., 
1929. List price: $1.56. 

This book, a combined elementary grammar and reader written 
by the authors of Cuentos Contados, has, the reviewer understands, 
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been very well received, and is at the present writing in its second 
edition. It seems to be an excellent answer to the question, ““‘Why 
teach Spanish?” 

The preface states ‘‘the twofold aim of the authors has been to 
present the simple principles of the language in an atmosphere 
that would arouse and hold the beginners’ interest, and to leave 
with them at the end of the course a body of cultural information 
that will stand them in good stead even if the study of Spanish 
is no further pursued.” Experience will amply show that the au- 
thors have succeeded in their aim. That the pupil who has mastered 
the principles of Spanish as set forth in the book will, moreover, 
have an excellent foundation on which to build, can be foretold 
with equal assurance. 

An interesting innovation presented by this book is the oral 
First Part, consisting of twenty-six short and easy lessons, which 
should give the pupil confidence in using numbers, and in talking 
about everyday things such as names, age, countries, their inhab- 
itants and capitals, time of day, dates, weather, and so on. Thus 
before the study of formal grammar begins, the present tense of 
regular verbs and a considerable active vocabulary have been 
acquired painlessly. 

Parts II to VI contain the formal grammar, ‘“‘formal’’ however 
only insofar as the inclusion of rules is concerned. For the method 
is inductive and the rules are in each case derived from the reading 
lessons which illustrate them by means of textually adequate 
examples. The lessons are so arranged that each contains, in close 
correlation, one major and one minor point of grammar, with 
an easy and logical transition from one lesson to the next. The 
grammar is built throughout around the verb, presented clearly 
and quite completely, exclusive of the subjunctive which appears 
in the book only in its use as polite imperative. Each of parts II 
to VI ends with a schematic grammar review and an objective 
achievement test which will be very easy to grade. Generally 
speaking, the book makes haste slowly. There is an abundance of 
both oral and written exercise material with emphasis on constant 
review of verbs, vocabulary, pronouns, etc. The lessons are ad- 
mirably arranged for work-recitations, with the pupils doing most 
of the work; some exercises, which may safely be omitted in slow 
classes, are starred, and may be offered to the brighter pupils as 
a challenge to greater achievement. 

One feature of particular help in verb-study is the omission of 
the familiar second person forms from the paradigms, there being 
only four forms to learn, those forms which the pupils actually 
have to use. In this way verb-study is made much easier and more 
sensible. The familiar forms however are given always in notes 
and in the grammar reviews, so that the pupils may have them for 
the purpose of recognition or for learning, if the teacher prefers. 
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Pronunciation is explained in the introduction, but is taught by 
practice. In each of the first thirty-nine lessons there is a pro- 
nunciation exercise well arranged to teach syllabication and the 
sounds of letters and their various combinations. 

The reading sections in these parts showasystematic treatment 
of the following subjects: En la clase, La familia, El cuerpo 
humano y las prendas de vestir, Por la ciudad, and Divisién del 
tiempo, estaciones del ano, fiestas, ten lessons being devoted to each 
of these general departments. The readings are given in connected 
discourse from the very first lesson, and a large number of them 
are stories or anecdotes. It is interesting to observe how the au- 
thors managed to insert the grammatical topics into these lecturas 
and still knew how to infuse life, charm, and naturalness into them. 

In part VII, Cosas de Espata, radical-changing and ortho- 
graphic-changing verbs are well presented, together with some 
important verb idioms. The titles of the readings in this part 
will give an idea of the cultural value of the text: Espana, Las 
regiones de Espana (with an illustrative map showing los productos 
de Espana), Pelayo, and Algunas ciudades de Espana. 

Part VIII is a more advanced cultural reader, with general 
review exercises based on the readings. These readings treat of 
the history, legend, literature, and art of Spain, as well as of things 
connected with Spanish America and Spanish influence in this 
country. Seldom have these subjects been presented with such 
attractiveness. 

The Appendix, written in English and dealing with Cultural 
Information and Realia for Class Talk, is in the reviewer’s opinion 
one of the most excellent features of the book. Here we find pre- 
sented in handy and interesting form much cultural material 
which can be discussed in class, with a considerable bibliography of 
English books to which further reference may be made for outside 
readings and classroom reports. 

The book is equipped with Spanish-English and English- 
Spanish vocabularies, a list of classroom expressions, a list of the 
numerals, and an index to the grammar. 

Reference should be made also to the spirit of good-natured 
humor which pervades the book, to its numerous motivating 
projects, Gouin series, proverbs, idiom studies, its novel ¢Si 0 no? 
silent-reading exercises, adequate maps, and to its general attrac- 
tiveness. There are several reproductions of the famous Sorolla 
murals, highly decorative and instructive, and also a large number 
of neat line drawings many of which are very humorous. Students 
will not fail to appreciate these human features; nor will teachers, 
for the inherent interest of the book should carry the subject 
along without much effort on their part. 

Designed for the use of beginning classes in Junior or Senior 
High Schools, Beginners’ Spanish is a timely publication. For it 
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affords an opportunity not only to the traditionally-minded but— 
and this is more important still—to the progressive teachers who 
will harken to the recommendations of the Modern Foreign 
Language Study for the early development of a “reading attitude.”’ 
With Beginners’ Spanish as the basis, reading can be begun as 
early as desirable—for the book is also a reader in every sense of 
the word—and could be considerably expanded as circumstances 
permit. The book is so constructed that much of the ‘“‘formality”’ 
can be taken out of grammar study, since the rules are taught by 
means of induction, and the exercises are so abundant that the 
average class will have enough to do even if it is restricted to the 
types that emphasize only conversation, cognition, and compre- 
hension. It is the reviewer’s firm conviction however that the con- 
current study of grammatical essentials will never harm a class 
employing this book along lines of the newer pedagogy, for the 
rules in Beginners Spanish are framed in the simplest, yet clearest 
form that we have yet seen in any grammar. 

A careful reading of the book has revealed a few misprints and 
differences in point of view which have been called to the attention 
of the authors and will no doubt be given due consideration before 
the next edition of the book. 

Finally the reviewer may add that Beginners’ Spanish, which 
will surely prove itself a valuable contribution to the teaching and 
study of Spanish, calls urgently for an intermediate book to follow 
it, or an enlarged edition which will cover completely the essentials 
of Spanish grammar and vocabulary. 

FRANK W. ROBERTS 
East Orange, N. J. 


ALBERT L. Cru. La Lecture expliquée. Silver, Burdett and Com- 

pany, 1929, XXIV. 177 p. 

As far as the writer knows, this is the first text-book of ‘Lecture 
expliquée” published in America. There are some in France, but 
as they take into consideration French pupils, who are naturally 
better informed about French things than our American students, 
they would not prove practical here. Professor Cru knows exactly 
on how much information he can depend, and this is one reason 
why his comments are as a rule more of a linguistic than of a lit- 
erary nature. It is right that it should be so; and everybody will 
praise the way in which the author makes use of his opportunities. 
See p. 8, note to Gare!; 20, poignardé; 25, brume; 37-8, chemin; etc. 


1 For the sake of accuracy, M. Cru will do well to correct some few notes; 
e.g., on p. 7: “cathédrale gothique, od le roi Clovis fut baptisé . . . .”; the present 
cathedral of course did not exist at the time; or on p. 10 about “le supplice de la 
roue;” the writer has always noticed that the student was misled on the nature of 
the supplice unless it was specified for him that “le condamné était attaché en 
croix sur une roue 
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The passages selected are mostly excellent, and given with an 
evident desire to grade them. Moreover, while the ‘“‘explications”’ 
by the author are rather exhaustive at first, they become less so as 
one advances in the book; and at the end there is practically little 
left except the selection itself. If any remark needs be made here, 
it would be to suggest that more of the passages be taken from what 
one may call anthology selections—so that the student adds to the 
linguistic achievement the more intimate familiarity with partic- 
ularly famous pieces of prose and poetry. (And, by the way, that 
suggests also the more frequent use of the passages for memoriz- 
ing). M. Cru has several of those famous passages (Mme de Sév- 
igné’s Letter on the archevéque de Reims, Les boeufs, by Dupont, 
Mon pére, by V. Hugo, two fables by La Fontaine, L’ Albatros by 
Baudelaire, etc.) Why not more? 

Now the writer feels inclined to discuss the opportunities of 
such books as this. There exists, it seems to him, a good deal of 
misunderstanding on this matter of “explication de texte”. The 
idea of the “lecture expliquée” has not—as often asserted—been 
ignored or rejected in America, and France is not at all the only 
country which gives that sort of training. Not onlydo many among 
us believe in the idea, but it is probably safe to say that there are 
not many who do not try to make use of it, at least ina modest way. 
Where is the teacher who does not realize that reading that is not 
understood (expliqué) is of little value to the student? But the 
truth of the matter is that few teachers know the language enough 
to explain. And they are aware of it too; and that is the very sim- 
ple reason why they do not apply the method; and why they often 
resort just to translation; or, what is worse, to so-called ‘rapid 
reading’ which is nothing but reading by guessing and accepting 
inaccuracy as a system. This at least is our personal experience, 
viz. of teachers who are deeply conscious of their shortcomings 
when it comes to explaining and who suffer by it. 

The only ones who are not aware of the situation and do not 
suffer by it are those higher up in the running of our schools, those 
who are called “educators” and who force our teachers of language 
if they want positions in schools, to take an abundance of courses 
in education, which are of a purely theorical nature, and thus pre- 
vent them from taking courses of really practical importance for 
their actual teaching; in other words they prevent teachers from 
knowing the subject to be taught. They are the persons chiefly 
responsible for the constant attacks directed against modern lan- 
guage teaching; the teachers themselves are only responsible for 
not revolting against the absurdity, and for not educating the “ed- 
ucators!”” Our summer schools particularly are full of unhappy 
teachers who must take courses in education, and who ask why, if 
their vacations must be used in working, they cannot at least work in 
a way profitable to their profession. 
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Now, the circumstances being such, books of the kind offered 
by M. Cru are needed indeed; but it is too bad that it should be so; 
and if ever things should become more normal, good and alert 
teachers will rather resent being guided as M. Cru does guide; as 
soon as they are put in a position to provide their own ‘“‘explica- 
tion’’-—by sensible courses in the French language and not in educa- 
tion—they will do it, and be eager to do it. Mr. Cru will under- 
stand this; as he himself gradually reduces the amount of help in 
his ‘‘lectures,’’ we may safely infer that, in his own mind, what is 
chiefly needed is some training for the teacher. Thus, it is in accord 
with him that the writer can end by wishing that the book be pro- 
fusely used so as to render it useless in the class room at the earli- 
est possible moment. 

ALBERT SCHINZ* 
University of Pennsylvania 


JEAN GUEHENNO. Caliban parle. Paris, Grasset, 1928 (Collec- 
tion “Les Ecrits’’) 223 pages. 


This book, full of eloquence, has caused quite a stir in France. 
As the title indicates, it is a continuation of the debate started in 
1878 by Renan in his ‘‘Drame Philosophique,” Caliban, and a ref- 
utation. The shortest definition that can be offered of the book 
would be that it represents a point of view just opposed to that of 
J. Benda, as expressed mainly in the latter’s much discussed Tra- 
hison des Clercs. While Benda wishes the “‘clercs’’, or intellectuals, 
to form a class of thinkers by themselves and entirely aloof from 
the concrete preoccupations of the passing world, Guéhenno wants 
the people—‘‘Caliban’’—admitted to and made to share in cul- 
ture in the highest sense; he seems to think that the ‘calibans’ are 
entirely capable of appreciating, and indeed of wanting to be ad- 
mitted. He resents the patronizing airs of Prospero and of Ariel. 
The argument can be summarized by two quotations: Renan: 

“Le but de l’humanité est la constitution d’une conscience 
supérieure .... Le grand nombre doit penser et jouir par pro- 
curation. La masse travaille; quelques uns remplissent pour elle 
les hautes fonctions de la vie’ (p. 174). 

Guéhenno or Caliban: “‘Je veux avoir part a la vie spirituelle 
du monde. A la limite de l’effort, n’y aura-t-il pas un temps pour 
le loisir et la réflexion? Si le monde n’est fait que pour étre pensé, 
je veux étre capable de penser le monde.” (p. 164). 

ALBERT SCHINZ 
University of Pennsylvania. 


* Mr. Schinz kindly consented to write this review at the special request of the 
managing editor. 
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ALEXIS FrRANcors. Les Origines lyriques de la phrase moderne. 
Etude sur la Prose cadencée dans la Littérature au XVIII° si- 
écle. Paris, Presses universitaires, 1929. 61 pages. 


This pamphlet reproduces a lesson in the Sorbonne prepared 
by the author, who is Professor of French Language and Litera- 
ture at the University of Gene.a, Switzerland. (Professor Fran- 
cois is one of the collaborators of Ferdinand Brunot in the latter’s 
magnificent Histoire de la Langue Francaise). The task which the 
author wanted to achieve is expressed by himself thus: Ma tache 
se bornait 4 montrer comment la notion de la prose lyrique s’é- 
tait imposée 4 la littérature francaise au XVIII°® siécle” (p. 60). 
And why did this notion impose itself? In the first place as a sort 
of compensation for the contempt that was shown on all sides then 
for the versified language, and because man naturally likes rythm 
in his speech; and, in the second place, because the eighteenth cen- 
tury developed a great taste for music. 

While the author may not have made any sensational dis- 
covery, all that was known has been made use of in a very rele- 
vant way, and the pamphlet constitutes an excellent complement 
for that period, to Professor Thieme’s Essai sur |’ Histoire du vers 
Frangais (1916). Moreover, the documents used are not easily 
available; anyone teaching the eighteenth century will therefore 
be glad to get this material, so well prepared, when they treat the 
“prose cadencée,” “prose rythmée,”’ or ‘“‘prose lyrique’”’ in Buffon, 
Rousseau, Beaumarchais, and others. 

At times, the matter seems to become quite subtle, but this is 
not the fault of the author. 

ALBERT SCHINZ 
University of Pennsylvania 


FERNAND BALDENSPERGER. Alfred de Vigny. Coll. Essais Cri- 
tiques, N°. 12 Paris. Ed. de la Nouv. Revue Crit. 1929, 213 


pages. 


The editors of the collection “essais critiques” asked Prof. Bald- 
ensperger to write for them N°. 12: Alfred de Vigny. Nobody was 
better prepared to give us this substantial résumé of Vigny’s life 
and works than the man who has, for many years now, devoted so 
much of his labor to the study of the author of Stello. The volume 
on Vigny in the Collection des grands écrivains—by Paléologue— 
dates almost forty years back (1891), and many scholars besides 
Prof. Baldensperger have since then studied from all sides Vigny 
the poet, Vigny the philosopher, Vigny the diarist, and thus ren- 
dered possible—if not imperative—a new treatment. Everything 
is taken into account in the study before us, and Prof. Baldensper- 
ger is not only wonderfully well informed, but judiciously sympa- 
thetic; he always endeavors to make us understand instead of 
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jotting down curt and subjective judgments. It would indeed not 
well be possible to state better Vigny’s attitude towards the var- 
ious governments under which he lived, or towards other romantic 
personalities; or to give a better balanced account of the Dorval 
episode; of the French Academy episode; of Vigny’s réle as the “‘good 
»Samaritan”’ towards Lydia, his wife, and of the legend of the “tour 
d’ivoire;” and finally it was not possible to treat more concise- 
ly the much debated point of the conversion in fine of Vigny than 
by stating the facts as we now have them: ‘“‘L’abbé Vidal, quinze 
jours avant sa mort le confesse et lui donne l’absolution. Ce des- 
cendant d’une famille de soldats et de prétres a pu lui dire: Je 
suis catholique et je meurs catholique, sans abjurer aucune de ses lib- 

ertés d’opinion” (p. 209-10). 

ALBERT SCHINZ 
University of Pennsylvania 


ETHEL PRESTON. Recherches sur la Technique de Balzac. Le 
retour systématique des personnages dans la Comédie Humaine. 
Preface de Marcel Bouteron, avec deux planches hors-texte.— 
Paris, Les Presses Frangaises, 1927. XVI+ 286 pages. 

This Ph.D. dissertation of the University of Chicago had the 
honor of being accepted by a good Parisian publisher without cost 
to the young author—a very rare occurrence these days and one 
which would indicate by itself that we have here an excellent piece 
of work. 

To do away first with the question of form, the French is 
strikingly good and fluent. If the style is entirely that of the 
author, she deserves indeed great praise; if some one had to go over 
that part of the work, it was by all means worth doing; a thesis 
written in English will run the risk, even today, of not winning due 
recognition with French scholars. 

Now as to the content. One must admire the broad and 
accurate familiarity of the author with her subject. Moreover, the 
subject itself was an execllent one—for which the candidate must 
study first and last the author himself; and not, as in so many of 
our dissertations, what others have said about the author. In 
reading the little volume, one gets once more an impressive sensa- 
tion of the gigantic scope of Balzac’s Comédie Humaine. 

Is the considerable amount of material well assimilated and the 
presentation well focussed? Not quite. But the fault lies here 
chiefly with our system of doctor’s dissertations in America—we 
take for granted what is practically impossible, that what is with 
the student a “coup d’essai’” can be also a “coup de maitre.” 
Most of our Ph.D. theses ought to be rewritten entirely before 
being published. This would at least double their value. 

The whole content of Chapter III could be taken for granted: 
the moment Balzac decided to_adopt the idea of recurrence of 
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characters in novels, every one of the “procédés” so carefully 
described by Miss Preston imposed themselves upon him. There 
was really no more need to reflect about it—except incidentally— 
than one needs to reflect that to go and see a friend one has to get 
down into the street and walk or ride to the friend’s house. Or 
does it not go without saying that an author, having adopted the 
scheme of the recurrence of characters, will have to bring in “allu- 
sions” to other novels, (a) either by naming them, or (b) without 
naming them; will have to offer reminiscence passages; will have 
to have characters of the ‘scénes de Paris’ appear in ‘‘scénes de 
Province,” and vice-versa;—and so of any of the mentioned 
“‘procédés?”’ 

May the reviewer say further that the chapter on Les gréupes 
sociaux is not specially relevant, that at any rate the close connec- 
tion with the subject is not imperatively apparent? 

The author really comes to the point in chapter V and VI. In 
chapter V we have a number of concrete cases of “reparitions” 
indicated,—suggestions for coming students to work out more 
carefully. The most satisfactory chapter is Les personnages 
reparaissants dans César Birotteau; this has almost material enough 
for one thesis. One wonders, however, whether it would not have 
been more relevant if Miss Preston had approached her subject 
the other way round; namely, instead of taking the “‘personnages 
reparaissants’”’ in César Birotteau, take “‘César Birotteau reparais- 
sant” in successive novels. The test of the success of the scheme 
would have been more convincing, it seems. This was the idea that 
had occurred to former commentators; and although none went so 
deep into the subject as Miss Preston, that seems the normal 
thing. (Other important characters besides Birotteau, taken that 
way, would yield interesting results: Hulot, Rastignac, in fact all 
those mentioned in chapter V.) 

The tables are interesting indeed; they would have been even 
more useful if Miss Preston had given the references in the novels 
themselves, instead of in her book only. 

Any such criticism must not take away the impression that as a 
Ph.D. thesis this is an excellent one; and that more of the sort 
would be welcome in our institutions of higher learning. Even 
a non-specialist like the reviewer gets very valuable hints from the 
reading. For instance, I am struck by the insistence with which 
Balzac returns to the subject of ‘‘courtisanes” and of the outcasts 
(pp. 65-5, 81, 230-1, etc.). It shows that Balzac was not at all as 
indifferent to romantic ideas as is sometimes claimed—he may have 
himself claimed to be, but he was not. It also occurred to me that 
another study might prove highly interesting for Balzac fanatics, 
viz. the recurrence of characters which are not the same people by 
name, but characters that would interest Balzac enough so that 
he would use them again with other names, e.g. the diabolic 
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Melmoth of early days in Balzac’s career is surely an older brother 
of the later Vautrin, and of the Ferragus of the Histoire des Treize. 
ALBERT SCHINZ 


Warp, Ina C. The Phonetics of English. NY. Appleton 1929. 176 
pp. $2.00. 

This is a wholly admirable little book, which I commend heart- 
ily not only to all teachers of phonetics (and of course all teachers 
of English), but also to all teachers of modern foreign languages. 
The book is notable for its simple, straightforward language, its 
logical arrangement and presentation, and its lucid common-sense 
as applied to all vexed or mooted questions. Forty-odd illustra- 
tions contribute immensely to the effectiveness of the writer’s 
message. 

Written by a Britishwoman for British students, this treatise 
naturally deals largely with the speech of England; provincial or co- 
lonial speech, including that of the United States, is brought in only 
incidentally. I do not regard this as injuring in any way its use- 
fulness. For the author does not attempt to recommend and de- 
scribe one standard form of English, but rather to analyze and com- 
pare the variant forms which are in actual usage in her own land. 
She has a wholesome respect for all well-established practice, and 
merely urges the desirability of combating extreme variants and 
thus advancing toward something like a unified norm for cultivated 
speakers. The student of language who has mastered her text 
will have little difficulty in applying a similar method to any other 
variants that show in his own community or practice. The tools 
are the same: patient observation, self-training in hearing and do- 
ing, and intelligent analyses of all pertinent phenomena. 

The value of the book for readers of this journal lies in the fact 
that in teaching pronunciation, as in teaching grammar or vocabu- 
lary, we should always take full advantage of the student’s native 
idiom. But in order to do this effectively, we should first know ac- 
curately what that idiom is. Miss Ward’s book will help the teach- 
er to analyze his own speech, and then to classify that of his pupils. 
Thus it should be of material assistance in shortening the road 
that leads to phonetically correct pronunciation. 

B. Q. MorGan 
University of Wisconsin 


LIEDER, FREDERICK W. C. German Poems and Songs. Oxford 
University Press 1929. 106 poems, 35 songs; notes, vocabu- 
lary, table of authors and composers, index. 300 pp. $1.50. 
This is a somewhat novel idea in verse anthologies, in that 

poetic texts and musical settings are combined in one handy vol- 

ume. Thus the book can be used for regular class reading of poetry 
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—and the selections are so graded that the volume can even be 
put into the hands of first-semester students—as well as for sing- 
ing in or out of class. 

No two persons would make identical selections, and there may 
even be considerable variance of opinion as to what constitutes a 
proper anthology for teaching purposes. All that can be said on 
this point is that the present book has clearly been made with care 
and intelligence, based on wide knowledge of the German lyric, 
and that one may safely recommend it to both students and teach- 
ers as one successful attempt to present the shorter poems of Ger- 
many in representative selection. 

Notes are on the whole sensible and restrained, and offer both 
practical help and interpretative stimulation. I do not understand 
why Paul Heyse should be the only poet to receive any biographi- 
cal notice; and in view of the failure to introduce the student to 
the poets, it seems inconsistent to give the year in which each poem 
was written, though in a few cases the date has some bearing on 
the interpretation of the poem. 

As to the songs which are included in the volume, I am less in- 
clined to give the book a clean bill of health. In the first place, the 
selection makes no concessions whatever to the great change that 
has taken place in post-war Germany with regard to folk-singing 
and that is reflected by such song-collections as the “Zupfgeigen- 
hansl.” Of the 35 songs selected, no less than 30 appear in the 
“‘Deutsches Liederbuch” published by Heath nearly 25 years ago. 
In the second place, over half the songs are pitched too high for 
general singing; experience shows that the highest note of a folk- 
song should be E, with rare exceptions, whereas 19 of this selec- 
tion touch F or F sharp, and one even goes up to G. In the third 
place, the song-collection is full of inconsistencies and unevenness, 
suggesting a failure to secure competent advice: Rubinstein’s “Du 
bist wie eine Blume” is printed as a four-part song, Schumann’s 
as a solo with piano accompaniment; Mendelssohn’s “O Tiler 
weit, o Héhen”’ is given in a mixed form which is neither part-song 
nor solo; some folksongs are printed with accompaniment, others 
in four-part arrangement; pp. 120/121, with “Das zerbrochene 
Ringlein,”’ not only make an ugly contrast to the rest of the songs, 
being printed in clumsy and heavy type, but omit the signature 
after the first staff; there are also inconsistencies in style of accom- 
paniment and setting, and some ineptitudes in harmonization. 
Finally, in so small a collection, presumably intended chiefly for 
classroom use, I would question the duplication of ‘Heidenrés- 
lein’”’ and ‘‘Du bist wie eine Blume,” the introduction of solo- 
songs, and particularly of Oscar Straus’s setting of ‘“‘Die Musik 
kommt.” Surely of the last-mentioned it could hardly be claimed 
that that is one of those (35) “‘songs with which a student of Ger- 
man might reasonably be expected to become acquainted.” Not 
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to end on too negative a note, let me add that the songs in them- 
selves are good and indeed favorites, that they are for the most 
part attractively presented, and that it is desirable that students 
should know them; moreover, in unaccompanied singing the pitch 
can be set as desired. 
B. Q. MorGAN 
University of Wisconsin 


ALGERNON CoLteMAN. The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages 
in the United States. The Macmillan Company, NewYork, 1929, 
299 pages. 


Only those select individuals who have attentively read all the 
recent investigations of the Modern Foreign Language Study, and 
who after carefully sifting and weighing the findings have with 
much deliberation and reflection formulated their conclusions into 
a set of practical principles and recommendations for the guidance 
of the foreign language program, can afford to forego the privi- 
leged duty of reading Professor Coleman’s recent book The Teaching 
of Modern Foreign Languages in the United States; for these select 
personages alone will already have accomplished for themselves 
that which Dr. Coleman has so admirably performed for the pro- 
fession at large—the compilation of a comprehensive report em- 
bracing nearly all the aspects of foreign language teaching for which 
objective data are at present available. The study is to be welcomed 
as evidence of a further application of the modern scientific method 
to the diagnosis and solution of foreign language problems. As a 
diagnostic survey, it compares favorably with the contributions 
of Cubberley, Sears, and Strayer in other fields of the curriculum; 
as an expository report of existing conditions, it surpasses in point 
of comprehensiveness a large majority of the bulletins of the 
United States Bureau of Education; while as a critical study of the 
broader aspects of modern language instruction in the high school 
and college, it ranks as one of the most significant contributions 
to the scientific literature of the subject that the profession has 
seen. To course of study committees it is recommended for its 
discussion of objectives and course content; to supervisors and ad- 
ministrators, for its suggestions on class organization; and to teach- 
ers in service, for its abundance of informative material and rec- 
ommendations on method. Henceforth no professional library, 
departmental or personal, can be considered complete which does 
not include the report as one of its featured references. 

It is, unfortunately, not a very satisfactory condition which 
Professor Coleman reveals in his discussion of the present situa- 
tion in the foreign languages. In fact, it is a situation in which the 
reader can find little solace except the somewhat negative con- 
solation that things are probably just as bad elsewhere. Yet by 
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no means is it a situation which can startle any who has kept at 
all in touch with current research in the field. Such problems as 
the high rate of pupil mortality, the gross misclassification of stu- 
dents, and the comparative inefficiency of a large part of foreign 
language teaching in terms of specific objectives realized, have long 
been matters of common observation, even though their precise 
magnitude and educational import may never have been fully 
appreciated until the studies of Wood, Henmon, and O’Shea were 
published. The author’s most original contribution in his anal- 
ysis of these conditions is that he does not follow the precedent of 
so many writers in placing the blame upon the poor quality of 
student personnel enrolled in foreign language classes. While giv- 
ing due recognition to pupil intelligence and aptitude as factors 
conditioning the efficiency of both student and teacher in achiev- 
ing the objectives of the course, he nevertheless traces the real 
source of difficulty to a far more fundamental and educationally 
significant cause. Most of the shortcomings of the present foreign 
language program, it seems, arise from the patent impossibility 
of achieving such numerous and ambitious aims as ability in read- 
ing, writing, speaking, and understanding—not to mention sixteen 
others—within the scope of the two years to which the foreign 
language experience of so large a majority of high school and col- 
lege students is confined. This circumstance makes imperative a 
more judicious definition and delimitation of objectives in terms 
of more readily attainable goals. If the period of foreign language 
training is destined to remain at four semesters, and if this brevity 
of time requires the orientation and subordination of all aspects of 
instruction toward one supreme goal, few will deny, after consid- 
ering the mass of objective evidence in the first chapter, that the 
primary aim should be reading. Nor are there any who, accepting 
this objective, will not agree with the author’s conclusion in the 
discussion of course content, that there is urgent need for an abund- 
ance of material, simple in style and vocabulary, yet adapted in 
point of content to the intellectual maturity of the students. The 
almost imperative practice of utilizing subject matter suitable for 
a mental age of eight in order to obtain reading material suffi- 
ciently simple for beginning groups has long been one of the re- 
grettable absurdities of foreign language teaching. 

Somewhat less unanimity of opinion will probably be accorded 
the discussion of class organization. The recommendations for a 
more effective guidance of students with respect to the choice of 
foreign language work, and their classification subsequently ac- 
cording to ability in the subject itself as measured by objective 
tests, are extremely commendable; but too much confidence, it 
seems, is placed in the prevalence of a so-called “‘language talent’’ 
or “linguistic aptitude’”’ as a factor to be considered in selecting 
students. The discussion here digresses somewhat from its gener- 
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ally scientific tone in hypothesizing a special ability which recent 
investigation (see The Modern Languages Forum for April 1928) 
would tend to show does not exist. 

A more regrettable matter, from the educational viewpoint, is 
the almost complete disregard of the function of supervision in the 
foreign language program. Probably no other field of the public 
school curriculum has suffered more from lack of expert guidance 
than the foreign languages. The scarcity of special supervisors, 
the ignorance of principals, and, above all, the absence of litera- 
ture on the technique of supervision in this field, have contributed 
to the general neglect from which foreign language instruction has 
always suffered. The result has only too often been a wasteful dis- 
sipation of effort, a wide conflict of methods, a lamentable per- 
sistence of unsound practices, and a frequent alienation of the in- 
struction from the best developments in educational phychology 
and philosophy. Even when every teacher is trained in the latest 
theories and methods of her specialty, expert leadership is still 
needed to correlate, integrate, and articulate effort, and to stimu- 
late professional self-improvement. That the place of supervision 
should have been so completely overlooked in the program of re- 
search instituted by the Modern Foreign Language Study, and that 
its function should have been accorded almost no attention as a 
possible avenue of approach toward the solution of present con- 
ditions, would seem to betray an entire unawareness on the part of 
the sponsors of the Study of the existence of such personages as 
principals, supervisors, and department heads, whose work is 
inseparably related to that of the teachers, and whose sole jus- 
tification for being is the improvement of learning conditions for 
pupils. 

These points of contention, it should be noted, however, are so 
largely eclipsed by the merits of the book as a whole, that they 
scarcely can be considered as defects. Great credit is due the 
author for his scholarly exposition of a complex subject, for his 
logical organization and presentation of material, and for his gen- 
erally readable text, facile in spite of a heavy burden of statistical 
data. From the standpoint of comprehensiveness, the work takes 
high rank in its field. With the exception of two or three unpub- 
lished dissertations and theses listed in Monroe’s Titles of Master's 
and Doctors’ Thesis in Education Accepted by Colleges and Univer- 
sities in the United States, among which may be mentioned Chan 
Nan Li’s Factors Conditioning Achievement in Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages (Yale, 1927), Filomena Iubatti’s Importance of Spanish in 
the United States (Colorado State, 1925), and Ruth B. Brown’s 
Trend of Modern Languages in public Secondary Schools in the Unit- 
ed States (Akron, 1925), there is practically no study of impor- 
tance which the author has not incorporated into the text proper 
into the footnotes, or the bibliography. It is these observations 
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which inspire the hope that its findings and conclusions will re- 
ceive the careful attention of every member of the profession, and 
which lend strength to the assurance that even after its timely im- 
portance has passed, the book will continue to have in the litera- 
ture of the field an enduring historical significance. 
WALTER VINCENT KAULFERS 
Long Beach Junior College, 
Long Beach, Calif. 


DRAKE, WILLIAM A. Contemporary European Writers. N. Y. 
John Day Co. 1928. 408 pp. with index and bibliographies. 


This volume gathers together a large number of literary sketches 
(40 in all), the great majority of which were originally contributed 
to the literary supplement of the New York Herald Tribune. The 
range is wide, the following writers being treated: Marcel Proust, 
Jean Giraudoux, Jean Cocteau, Franz Werfel, Benedetto Croce, 
Thomas Mann, Maurice Donnay, Paul Morand, Sigrid Undset, 
Sibilla Aleramo, Georg Kaiser, Kostes Palamas, Georges Duhamel, 
Pio Baroja, Guillaume Apollinaire, Ramén del Valle-Inclan, Vladi- 
mir Mayakovsky, Carl Sternhaim, Frank Thiess, Maurice Barrés, 
Boris Pilniak, Hermann Bahr, Pierre Lous, Robert de Mon- 
tesquiou, Palacio Valdés, Jakob Wassermann, Anna de Noailles, 
Paul Valéry, Azorin, Francis Jammes, Char es Péguy, Henri de 
Régnier, Francois Mauriac, Chaim N. Bialik, Paul Bourget, 
Charles Maurras, Karel Capek, Giuseppe Borgese, Detlev von 
Liliencron and Richard Dehmel, Luigi Pirandello. 

Obviously, nothing very profound can be said about so many 
writers in an average of eight pages apiece; but Mr. Drake appears 
to have been at pains to form his own opinions, and his remarks 
should be helpful to persons who wish to orient themselves in the 
bewildering flood of contemporary literature. His bibliographies 
will also be useful to the questing reader. 

A volume with so ambitious a program is bound to raise ques- 
tions in the mind of the student. How is one to interpret ‘‘contem- 
porary,” for instance? Should one include Liliencron and Dehmel, 
who are dead, and omit Hofmannsthal, Frenssen, George, and 
Zweig (I speak only of German literature), who are very much 
alive?* If one includes the dead, should not Rilke and Kafka and 
Sudermann (the last still living when these sketches were written) 
have been mentioned? In short, the selection is made to appear 
somewhat capricious and rambling, whereas the title leads one to 
expect something like an anthology of the best or most significant 
modern writers. 

As to the estimates given, they seem to be in the main well 
founded and sound; it seems to the reviewer that Wassermann is 


* Hofmannsthal has died since the above was written. 
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not given as much credit as he may fairly claim. Misprints in the 
German are glaring (Die Leidende Weib) and too frequent. 


B. Q. MorGAN 
University of Wisconsin 


HARVEY J. SWANN AND ANDRE C. FOonrtTAINE, Exercise Book In 
French. Globe Book Company, New York, 1928. 


In an era when both pedagogic precept and practice would 
seem to counsel the quest for something new under the sun, there 
is perhaps a tendency to seek for innovations in examining a 
text book recently offered to the public. 

Nevertheless, while it is always interesting to discover prof- 
itable novelties in the way of workable devices for presenting 
fundamentals, such a procedure is by no means the sine qua non 
of a satisfactory volume. Therefore, in asserting that the Exercise 
Book in French of Messrs. Swann and Fontaine presents few 
striking innovations, there is no intended insinuation that the 
book lacks value to prospective teachers and students. On the 
contrary, the volume has considerable merit, not the least of which 
is the realization of what the authors assert as their aim in the 
opening sentence of their preface, where one reads that “The 
purpose of this book is to furnish drill in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of grammar and in irregular verbs. It is not sufficient for 
pupils to know merely rules and forms of verbs in tables and para- 
digms. If they are to have any facility in writing and speaking 
the language they must be able to apply such rules and to use the 
verbs in sentences and characteristic expressions.” 

The excellent drill sentences afforded by each exercise justify 
the conception and development of this impeccable purpose. 

The most original feature of the book seems to lie in its arrange- 
ment of verbs, whereby under avoir, étre and the irregular verbs, 
their most frequent idiomatic uses are given as d’autres expressions 
qu’il faut apprendre par coeur. These are exceedingly well developed 
with added distinctions emphasized by calling attention to the 
difference between sentir and ressentir, between vaincre and con- 
querir or between introduire and presenter—to select a few random 
examples. 

That the book is the result of ample experience in teaching 
is quite evident in the emphasis on such distinctions as I/ est assis, 
meaning ‘He is sitting down,” or “is seated,” while J/ s’assied 
denotes “He is in the act of sitting down.” Or in the admonition 
that “the feminine plural of the demonstrative adjective is the 
same as the masculine plural.” The veteran instructor is well 
aware that these are among the errors to which students are fre- 
quently liable. 
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There are also liberal concessions to modern demands in the 
various replacement or completion exercises scattered throughout 
the volume, as well as in those exercises in which only the in- 
finitive is given in parenthesis, with the requirement that the stu- 
dent supply the correct form of the verb. 

The vocabulary woven into the sentences is eminently practical 
and beais every imprint of actuality, since one finds “‘install a 
radio,” ‘‘skidding,” “crossword puzzles,” ‘‘chomework,” ‘‘movies”’ 
and other up-to-date expressions, not to mention references to 
games between the Red Sox and the Giunts. 

There are, however, a few inadequacies in the vocabulary 
given at the end of the volume, and to the present reviewer there 
seems also to be a lack of helpful notes in regard to certain rather 
subtle distinctions. For example, for the sentence ‘‘Fine, brother, 
I always like to go with you,” (page 6), the vocabulary gives 
only beau, bel and amende, while hard in ‘‘After running so hard” 
(page 24) is defined only as dur and difficile. In the sentence, 
“The thing was more serious than we had thought” (page 36) 
there is no note to guide towards the obligatory que—ne, while 
“a most useful study” (page 1) is hardly likely to be correctly 
translated without explanation or annotation. 

That these points should have been mastered by the students 
in previous training is hardly to be expected by the exponents of 
a profession wherein explaining “unto seventy times seven”’ 
is the rule, and not the exception. Nor can they be lightly dis- 
missed as non-essentials. 

On page 37 there is an excellent chapter on Regimens and Verb 
Government, while the tables on subjunctive sequence and relative 
pronouns are very clearly formulated. The treatment of the sub- 
junctive per se seems, however, to be somewhat incomplete and 
sketchy. The laudable ambition to reduce this vexed question to 
compactness seems to have predominated over all other considera- 
tions, and there is no explanation of such points as “however 
rich you may be,” nor of “I am sorry that he could not go.” The 
The reflexive is also rather summarily dismissed with ‘“‘Le participe 
passé s’accorde—avec un complément direct dans les temps com- 
posés des verbes réfléchis” (page 33), and there is no clarification 
of agreement in ‘Mary had washed her hair.” It is somewhat 
surprising too that the possessive and indefinite pronouns occur 
only in sentences, without explanation. N’y pouvoir rien is given 
on page 23 as meaning ‘‘not to be able to help it,” but the sentence 
on page 24 “I can’t help speaking of it” is scarcely a fortunate 
example of that idiom. On page 80 absoudre is given as corres- 
ponding without exception to résoudre,—an obvious relaxation of 
accuracy. 

Furthermore, there is no explanation of aprés with the perfect 
infinitive, although there are many sentences calling for an applica- 
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tion of its use. Obviously the book presupposes a fairly extensive 
previous experience in linguistics. 

In the main, the proof reading seems good, although on page 
69 the word “emotional” lacks the final 1. On page 76 préméditet 
is misspelled for préméditer; on page 78 secour’r is given for 
secourir, and on page 84 the asterisk is omitted for aux enchéres 
in sentence 8. 

At the end of the work there is a very good table of locutions 
(pp. 111-115), also some excellent vocabulary distinctions on page 
114 and a valuable, though slight, list of some of the errors to 
which foreigners are predisposed. Excellent topics for free com- 
positions are also suggested on page 117, with a very good com- 
position form on the preceding page. 

In the hands of a well-trained and experienced teacher the 
volume could unquestionably be used to excellent advantage, but 
slightly more meticulous attention to details would render it 
proof against certain misinterpretations from the student’s point 
of view. 

The book is nevertheless interesting, up-to-date and pedagogi- 
cally sound in its ideas. 

CHERRY NOTTINGHAM 

Maury High School 

Norfolk, Virginia 


S. Liprzin, Heine. Johnson Publishing Company 1928. xxviii 
+310. $1.60. 

All his life Heine was a champion of liberalism and a fearless 
critic of paternalistic governments, especially of the Prussian 
bureaucracy. But people well-satisfied with themselves and their 
accomplishments naturally resent being rebuked and criticised. 
Accordingly, Heine was decried as a dangerous radical, his social 
views were denounced as perilous heresies, and he was literally 
hounded out of his native country. Gradually, however, the Ger- 
man people are coming to regard him as one of their most popular 
poets and to accept him as a fearless though often embittered 
thinker. He is now one of the most read and discussed German 
authors in and outside of Germany. “His fame,” writes Micheal 
Monahan in his book Henrich Heine (1924), “‘which has been a 
sword of conflict thrown into the world, especially in the German 
fatherland, is giving proof of its intense vitality in the discussions 
following upon the Great War. No name is oftener cited than his, 
no writings are oftener scanned for confirmation of the past or 
light upon the future than those of the great rebel poet.” In 
America, too, the interest in the life and works of Heine has greatly 
increased since the war. It is the reviewer’s experience that 
courses on Heine prove to have a genuine appeal to American 
students and that the discussion in class can be made as profitable 
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from a humanistic, social, esthetic, and literary point of view as 
that in any other German course offered in our colleges. 

It seems to the reviewer that it would be impossible to find 
a book of selections from Heine’s prose works and poems that 
offers a better introduction to, and contributes to a better under- 
standing of the poet than Dr. Liptzin’s volume Heine. It 
is an excellent anthology, containing the most characteristic poems 
and enough prose selections to give the student an insight into 
the life and Weltanschuung of the poet. Following the preface 
by the eminent Germanist, Professor Camillo von Klenze, is a 
biographical table of four pages which states clearly and concisely 
the essential facts of the poet’s life. Heine—An Appreciation 
comes next and gives a good brief characterization of the poet. 
Matthew Arnold’s poem, Heine’s Grave, appropriately follows. 
For it is a noteworthy fact that the sanest and most impartial 
Heine critics are not to be found in Germany, but in France and 
in England. Matthew Arnold, William Ernest Henley, and George 
Eliot are distinguished examples. It was only in 1922 that Pro- 
fessor Max J. Wolff published his Henrich Heine, which has won 
wide recognition for its thoroughness, impartiality and careful 
scholarship and is generally being recognized as the standard 
biography of the poet. 

The text of Dr. Liptzin’s volume is divided into six parts, 
each preceded by a short well-written introduction. Under the 
heading Love Lyrics are gathered 61 of Heine’s most popular and 
representative lyrics chosen from Lyrisches Intermezzo, Die 
Heimkehr, Neuer Friihling. 

Travel Sketches is the title of the second section. It contains 
prose selections from Die Harzreise, Buch Le Grand, Die Bader 
von Lucca, Englische Fragmente and six poems from the famous 
Nordseebilder. 

The third section, Tales in Prose and Verse, begins with the 
beautiful fragment, Der Rabbi von Bacherach, Heine’s only attempt 
at prose fiction. This is followed by the account taken from 
Die Memorien des Herrn Schnabelwopski of the Flying Dutchman, 
which is said to have given Richard Wagner the inspiration for his 
opera Der fliegende Hollender. Some of Hiene’s best known ballads 
are grouped under this heading, such as Die Grenadiere, Belsatzar, 
Der arme Peter, Don Ramiro, Die Wallfahrt nach Kevlar, Schelm 
von Bergen, Der Tannhduser, and others. 

The fourth part, On Literature and Folklore, consists of selec- 
tions from Shakespears Médchen und Frauen, the account of Less- 
ing from Zur Geschichte der Religion und Philosophie in Deutsch- 
land, of Goethe from Die Romantische Schule, and a part of Diz 
Gétter im Exil, a humorous account of the survival of the Greek 
gods after the introduction of Christianity and of their being 
relegated to the position of demons who tempt human beings and 
bring about their ruin. 
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Heine once expressed the wish that a sword rather than a 
laurel wreath should be placed on his coffin because he was a brave 
soldier in the war of liberation of humanity. He was indeed the 
greatest social writer of his generation. In the fifth part are grouped 
the most representative poems and prose selections which deal 
with politics, industry, and society. 

The last section, entitled Autobiographical, contains Heine’s 
poems addressed to his mother, sister, wife, to die Mousche and 
a number aus der Matrazengruft, that is, some of the poems written 
during the last sad years when he was suffering from spinal par- 
alysis and was confined to his “mattress grave.”” Touchingly beau- 
tiful are Heine’s relations with his mother from whom he carefully 
concealed all knowledge of his illness. His sonnets entitled An 
mein Mutter show his strong sentiment of filial love. For depth 
of pathos the lines of Nachtgedanken cannot easily be surpassed. 

An adequate vocabulary follows the text. The editor does 
not need to apologize for its inclusion. A good vocabulary is still 
one of the most important elements in a text book which is to 
be used by students. The book would have lost much of its effect- 
iveness without the vocabulary. The index at the end of the book 
would be of more value if it were an index of first lines in alphabeti- 
cal order. There is no separate section for notes, but such infor- 
mation on the text as the student needs is given in the form of 
foot-notes. The format of the book is substantial and attractive, 
in keeping with its content. 

Lovers of Heine must feel grateful to Dr. Liptzin for his ex- 
cellent judgment in making the selections. His volume is the 
result of a thorough knowledge of the subject and a sympathetic 
understanding of the needs of the American student. It is not 
only the best anthology available of Heine’s works, but is also 
the best that can be expected within the limits of one volume. It 
is the first to show the versatility of the poet’s genius, to present 
him as one of the greatest lyric poets in the world’s literature, as 
a master of narrative art and one of the foremost masters of 
prose, as a political prophet, as a social philosopher, as a brilliant 
and comprehensive literary critic, and as a brave soldier in man’s 
struggle for freedom and tolerance. Dr. Liptzin’s book promises 
to become the standard text in any course on Heine, and should help 
create appreciation of the poet among American students. 


WILLIAM DIAMOND 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Purin, C. M.: The Training of Teachers of the Modern Foreign 
Languages, 112 pp. The Macmillan Company, 1929. Public- 
ations of the American and Canadian Committees on Modern 
Languages, Volume Thirteen. 
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Fact rather than fancy has become the watchword in educa- 
tional literature dealing with professional subjects, and opinion 
even of authorities is not now accepted unless it is backed up with 
evidence. The reports of the labors of the Modern Foreign 
Language Study which are now appearing show the influence of this 
tendency and none better than this report of Professor Purin. It 
fully meets the high standards set by other publications of the 
American and Canadian Committees on Modern Languages both 
as to form and content. 

Investigations of the general teaching situation in the country 
are numerous, but few have dealt with the conditions in a single 
subject-matter field. Professor Purin supplies this lack so far as 
modern languages are concerned with a very complete picture of 
the present situation as regards the training and experience of 
modern language teachers in the United States, the organization 
of teacher training courses and the subject matter contained, 
the present requirements for college majors and minors in modern 
languages and in educational subjects, the certification and place- 
ment of teachers, and their post-collegiate training. This study to- 
gether with that of Dr. Hugh Stuart, The Training of Modern For- 
eign Language Teachers for the Secondary Schools of the United 
States, Teachers College Contribution to Education No. 256, pre- 
sents data which cannot be overlooked by any institution training 
such teachers. 

Twenty-two tables present the facts accumulated from question- 
naires, reports, and other sources; each table carefully explained, 
analyzed, and interpreted. The study closes with a list of fifteen 
general recomendations as to the training of teachers in the field. 
There is evident throughout extreme diligence in collecting all possi- 
ble material, care in its presentation, and moderation and a 
willingness to examine the varous deductions possible before 
deciding upon the one appearing most logical to the writer. 

The questionnaire method used in collecting many of the 
data has of course its limitations and weaknesses, but there is 
ample evidence that the writer recognizes them and that he 
allowed for them in his interpretation. This fact together with 
the evident cooperation of the teachers and others concerned in 
filling them out makes the study of infinitely more value than 
many which have employed the questionnaire technique. 

The Foreword by the Modern Language Study sums up ad- 
equately the factual content when it says “Even a hasty examina- 
tion of Professor Purin’s report will show that the foreign language 
teachers in this country , as a class, are poorly equipped both in 
the fundamentals of their subject and in the theory of teaching 
and the technique provided by practice under supervision.... 
The deficiencies in the training of modern language teachers, 
resulting in a lack of fundamental skills and capacities, appear in 
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glaring relief to every classroom visitor and are written plainly 
in the statistics contained in this report. Less than twenty-five 
per cent of the modern language teachers in the public secondary 
schools of the country have enjoyed opportunities beyond the 
college years, except such as were furnished by summer sessions. 
“Only a little over thirty per cent of these teachers have ever 
visited a country where the language which they teach is spoken. 
Equally significant is the fact that one-third of them have not yet 
had three years of teaching experience 

These faults, it may be said, are not inherent in modern lang- 
uage teaching, but are equally true in all other subjects as well. 
Investigations of the training of all secondary school teachers 
are available for such states as Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Michigan Minnesota, North Dakota, Ohio, and Oregon among 
others. All show conditions identical with those mentioned. 
Satisfactory training, placement and experience are the exception 
rather than the rule in all subjects. 

Facts are one thing. The implication to be drawn from the 
facts is another. They will naturally vary with the point of view 
of the interpreter. Professor Purin’s interpretation and the re- 
commendations drawn therefrom can hardly be seriously ques- 
tioned by anyone with an open mind. They present a concrete 
program, practical inthe light of existing conditions, ‘“‘a compromise 
between the position of the ultraconservative liberal arts college 
and that of the ultratechnical teachers college.” 

Professors of modern languages will doubtless feel that a 
major of thirty hours is smaller than they would like and may 
disagree with the recommendation of more work on the strictly 
language side of the field than upon the literature side. College 
teachers of English also resent the fact that they must spend more 
time upon the mechanical aspects of their subject. An analysis 
of the activities of the actual job of teaching the content of the 
secondary school curriculum, however, shows that good teaching 
of the fundamentals, and this in reality means functional grammar, 
is what is sorely needed. The day has passed when subject-matter 
specialists have the entire say as to the content of secondary 
courses. The secondary schools of to-day have wider aims than 
merely preparing for college. 

On the other hand the recommendation as to courses in educa- 
tion will not prove entirely satisfactory in a few minor details 
to the professor of education. Since the median state requirement 
in professional subjects is 17.45 hours, and the median education 
requirement of 285 representative colleges is 18.34 hours, it 
would seem that eighteen rather than fifteen hours should be 
required. The specific subjects mentioned are principles of sec- 
ondary education or educational psychology, the psychology of 
high school subjects, tests and measurements, technique of teach- 
ing, observation and practice teaching. 
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The ‘educationist’”’ would probably prefer educational psy- 
chology as a basic course, principles of secondary education to 
give a knowledge of the institution in which the teacher is to 
teach, a course in general methods, tests and measurements, 
special methods and practice teaching, and one elective, preferably 
another course in special methods in the minor subject. These are, 
however, matters of detail and comparatively unimportant. 
Certainly if the “educationist” is willing to allow that part of 
the report which circumscribes the liberty of the modern language 
department, he should be willing to accept recommendations in 
his own field. 

Preparation in at least two subjects is recommended with the 
suggestion that placement bureaus ascertain the subject combina- 
tions in greatest demand. Numerous investigations show that 
while single subjects or two subject combinations are found in 
larger schools, in smaller schools, those into which candidates 
usually go immediately upon graduation, more than two subjects 
are frequently called for. Since training for teaching is quite 
definitely, or should be, a vocational or professional course, it 
would seem wise to prepare in three fields. This is all the more 
true in the light of the recent movement to compel administrators 
to allow teachers to teach only in their major and minor fields 
of college specialization. 

Regrettable as it may be, foreign languages are becoming 
less and less popular as constants in the curriculum, so in most 
cases they will form only part of a teaching program. Preparation 
in three fields is possible if those fields are chosen among the sub- 
jects required of all in college, namely, English, science, or social 
science. A major of thirty hours in one field, and two minors of 
twenty hours in two other fields plus eighteen or fifteen hours in 
education, makes a total of about ninety hours of the 120 or 125 
required. 

The recommendation that efforts should be made to induce 
educational officers to give up any form of certificate for secondary 
school teachers that does not specify the subject or subjects the 
candidate is qualified to teach is excellent. The present trend is 
toward subject rather than blanket certification, as may be seen 
by the regulation of the North Central Association that teachers 
new to a system must teach hereafter in their major and minor 
subjects. There is a practical difficulty, however, in the case of 
small schools where few teachers must teach many subjects. It 
might be better not to offer modern languages at all in such 
schools than to force an unqualified teacher to offer them. 

There is little in Professor Purin’s report to be criticized, 
much to be praised. It offers a workable compromise program 
between the subject matter specialist on the one hand and the 
practical conditions encountered in actual practice on the other. 
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The examples given above are typical of the entire list of recom- 
mendations. What has been said about them is more in the nature 
of a commentary or supplement than a criticism. The real value 
of the investigation will lie in the translation of the recommenda- 
tions into teacher training programs and as such it is an extremely 
valuable contribution. 
RoBeErtT D. CoLe 
University of North Dakota. 


DANIEL Mornet, L’Histoire de La Clarté Frangaise. Payot, Paris. 


L’ Histoire de la Clarté Frangaise, by Professor Daniel Mornet 
of the Sorbonne, will stand as one of the important landmarks in 
the history of French literature. When will Mornet be content 
to rest on the laurels of past achievements? He spends so much 
time giving his inspiring lectures at the Sorbonne, presiding at 
Doctors’ examinations, editing and prefacing, and helping with 
encouragement and generous advice to those who are striving 
towards the new French Ph. D., that it is indeed surprising he 
can find the time for creative work of his own. Yet in the last 
two decades his solid erudition and his delightfully readable style 
have caused him to be regarded, first, as the most promising 
disciple of that dean of French Letters, Gustave Lanson, and at 
present as his most worthy successor. 

The enumeration of Mornet’s literary baggage is too extensive 
to give in detail but the following are works that every advanced 
student of French life and letters should know. In spite of the 
numerous studies that had been previously published on the 
XVIIIth Century, new light was thrown on many debatable ques- 
tions by his excellent thesis in 1907, Le Sentiment de la Nature 
en France de Jean Jacques Rousseau a@ Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre, followed shortly afterwards by Les Sciences de la Nature 
au XVIIIéme Siécle. In 1925 he published an interesting study 
of Pré-Romantisme en France, in 1926, La Pensée Frangaise au 
XVIIIéme Siécle, at the same time producing his classical edition 
of La Nouvelle Héloise in 1927, extending his point of view, he 
published Une Histoire de la Littérature et de la Pensée Frangaises; 
followed soon by Une Histoire des Grandes Oeuvres. Finally in 1928 
as his last work preceding L’ Histoire de la Clarté Frangaise, he pub- 
lished a carefully documented study of recent French Literature 
to add to what had already been done by Braunschwig, Lalou, Fay, 
Strowski, and others, Une Histoire de la Littérature et de la Pensée 
Frangaises Contemporaines. 

Although L’Histoire de la Clarté Frangaise requires slow and 
thoughtful reading, its 360 pages being crammed full of erudition, 
wise judgments, and important quotations, in both the style and 
arrangement of his argument Mornet felicitously illustrates by 
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example this elusive principle of clarity that he has set out to.ex- 
plain. Mornet seems to have examined exhaustively everything 
ever produced in the field he is discussing, and at the same time 
he possesses a delicate humor and constant sense of reality, however 
appalling the mass of dry-as-dust statistics before him (and us) 
may seem at times. Toward the end of the book, after tracing the 
triumph of Clarté, with the inevitable revolts against its authority, 
he wisely counsels: ‘La lutte se poursuit entre la vérité et la 
réalité. Quand il y a désaccord, inadaptation de l’une 4 I’autre, 
c’est la clarté qui doit s’adapter 4 la réalité et 4 la vie et non pas 
la réalité et la vie qui doivent étre mutilées sur le lit de Procuste 
de la clarté.”’ 

The plan of the book falls into three natural divisions: (1) 
The Choice of Ideas, (2) The Arrangement of Ideas, (3) The 
Expression of Ideas. Chronologically, we have confusion in the 
backgiound during the Middle Ages and XVIth Century, the 
the triimph of lucidity and rationalism in the XVIIth and XVIIIth 
Centuries, numerous revolts against their guiding principles become 
too hide-bound (Romanticism, Symbolism, etc.), and even headlong 
plunges into utter darkness (Cubism, Futurism, Dadaism, Sur- 
réalism). But through it all, after the first decisive victory, we find the 
better writers, as indeed the most characteristic painters and mu- 
sicians of France, holding to the ideas of restraint and dignity, of 
sweet reason, and above all, intelligibility; the chief reason perhaps 
why for over two hundred years French was the language commonly 
adopted by occidental nations for diplomatic and intellectual 
exchange. 

It is strange that no one before Mornet ever undertook to 
write the complete story of La Clarté Frangaise, for this is one of 
the prime considerations for all advanced students and teachers 
of French. From time immemorial we have heard the expression, 
“‘ce qui n’est pas clair, n’est pas frangais,’”’ which seems to connote 
that clarity is the sime qua non of French style and thought. 
Perhaps this belief had become so axiomatic that for generations 
it was deemed no more worthy of detailed investigation than the 
statement that a straight line is the shortest distance between 
two points. Professor Mornet has not only rendered a great ser- 
vice to scholarship and the comprehensive study of the literary 
history of France by this last piece of work but he has both proved 
and disproved the theory of clarity being an indispensable factor 
in the intellectual life of France. The result attained has been 
a process of willing and becoming rather than an a priori miracle 
of imminent grace. In the words of Taine, it is not so much race 
or milieu as it is moment that explains the high position finally 
accorded to clarté in France, a position never since seriously shaken 
in spite of violent counter attacks and wilful confusion. As 
Mornet says, “On parle si souvent de la clarté frangaise qu’il 
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n’est pas sans intérét d’en préciser l’histoire. Il ne suffit pas de 
la tenir pour évidente. Ce sont ces évidences traditionnelles, 
acceptées comme telles, qui exposent 4 plus d’erreurs. J’ai écrit 
mon livre pour mettre une connaissance méthodique 4 la place 
d’une tradition.” 
ALEXANDER G. FITE 
University of California at Los Angeles. 


ALEXANDRE Dumas, Le Vicomte de Bragelonne ou Dix Ans Plus 
Tard, Abridged and edited by Theodore Ely Hamilton. xxiii-— 
252 pp. (text), 146 pp. (notes and vocabulary). Henry Holt and 
Company, 1929. 

Here we have a most acceptable abridged edition of Dumas’ 
famous historical romance, suitable for use in high schools and 
colleges. In the preface and introduction the editor has set forth 
quite adequately the main points in Dumas’ life and writings, 
with particular attention to the one at hand. As the complete 
work in five volumes is extremely long, this abridgment has been 
made of the first volume only. The story here set forth has to do 
particularly with the fortunes of Charles II and his restoration to 
the throne of England, after many vicissitudes. This central theme 
makes the abridgment a ‘‘separate andessentially complete entity,” 
as the editor points out. 

This part of the story is also a direct sequel to Vingt Ans apres. 
As far as the Vicomte is concerned, the two parts to the title of the 
present edition might well be turned around. Asa matter of fact, in 
this edition of the last of the d’Artagnan trilogy, Le Vicomte de 
Bragelonne, we find our old friends d’Artagnan and Athos holding 
the center of the stage with Charles II and General Monck. The 
scene shifts from Blois to Paris, then to the north of France, Hol- 
land, Scotland, and London. All the important incidents which 
have been omitted from the text for the sake of brevity are given 
in the form of synopses, in English. These are quite succinct, and 
carefully arranged. 

‘ Following the text there come notes which are full, helpful, 
and enlightening. It seems to me that after the use of fit for dit 
had been explained once, it was unnecessary to repeat the explana- 
tion of that use nearly every time it occurred. To the note on the 
Palais-Royal, p. 274, referring to p. 84,6, 7, I think there might 
have been added the fact that most of the famous old building is 
now occupied by shops, while one part of it has long been the home 
of the Comédie Francaise. Again, I believe it would have been of 
general interest to point out in the note on Tours, p. 285-136, 10, 
that this fine old city is a centre de tourisme for visits to the magnif- 
icent chateaux of the Loire. 

The vocabulary appears to have been arranged with great 
care and seems to be quite adequate. Many idioms are given with 
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important nouns, adjectives and verbs, while irregular verb forms 
used in the text have been frequently set down with their infini- 
tives, to lessen the horrors of the béte noire of most students of 
French. 

As for mechanical features, the type is large and clear; the 
lines are numbered; and one notes a pleasing absence of misprints. 
The many clean-cut, interesting pictures of places mentioned in 
the text, following a photograph of Dumas as frontispiece, con- 
stitute one of the attractive features of the book. 

This well-edited text should find its way into many class rooms 
where Alexandre Dumas’ intriguing, fascinating characters re- 
ceive a ready and hearty welcome from our wide-awake American 
students, keen for adventure and romance. 

ALAN T. DEIBERT 

The George Washington University. 


German Short Stories. Selected and annotated by H. G. FIEDLER. 
Vocabulary by Herma E. Fiedler. Text, pp. 1-66; Notes, pp. 
67-88; Vocabulary, pp. 89-134. Oxford, The Clarendon Press. 
Price $1.00. 

The content of this well-printed little volume is drawn from 
the writings of five authors, classical, recent, and contemporary. 
The stories selected are of sufficient interest in themselves, and 
offer attractive reading material for college students during the 
latter part of the first or the beginning of the second year. 

The collection is chronologically arranged. The first story, 
Kleist’s Das Bettelweib von Locarno, shows greater difficulties in 
form and content than the two following. Ebner-Eschenbach is 
represented by Der Fink, a touching little tale of a girl’s pity for 
a finch which had fallen from its nest. Ludwig Thoma’s Der vor- 
nehme Knabe—already available in several American school edi- 
tions—characterizes in a humorous and vivid manner a naive 
peasant boy from a typical Bavarian village. Thoma’s style pre- 
sents some problems for beginners because of his local color, e.g. 
his peculiar use of tenses and moods and of the dialect. In this 
edition, not a word of the author’s has been changed to literary 
German; the notes fully take care of all the difficulties thus arising. 
The selected chapters from Bonsels’ popular stories Die Biene 
Maja and Himmelsvolk form a valuable part of the reader. They 
will delight the student by their lucid style and exquisite charm. 
The book closes with two simple but appealing tales: Theodor 
Seidenfaden’s Der Hoboist, and Gertrud Busch’s Die Himmelswolke. 
Both authors, who are living, have remained comparatively unrec- 
ognized till now. Judging from these samples, their work deserves 
to be better known. 

The Notes explain all difficulties of form and content, harder 
passages being given in both literal and free translations. A brief 
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sketch of each author’s life and works precedes the explanatory 
part of each chapter in the Notes. 

The Vocabulary (about 1500 words) is carefully prepared, 
occupying 45 pages, while there are only 66 pages of text. The book 
seems to be free of misprints. 

WALTER SCHWENN 

Washington University 


French Idiom List, Compiled and edited by Frederic D. Cheydleur 
Vol. XVI of the Publications of the American and Canadian 
Committees on Modern Languages. vi+154 pp. Macmillan 
1929. 

This volume makes available for teachers and students the 
results of one of the important tasks carried out by the Modern 
Language Study. It is to be hoped that ways will be found to make 
real use of such valuable material (the compiler suggests some, 
p. 20-21), and that the book will not merely collect dust on the 
shelf. 

In his introduction the editor gives a very careful and clear 
account of the purpose and scope of the work and of the method by 
which the Idiom List was prepared. He also cites other books deal- 
ing with idioms, and presents an analysis of the merits and defects 
of each. All persons really interested in this new Idiom List should 
read the introduction most carefully in order to understand the 
difference between this list and previous attempts of the sort. 
Whatever its merits may or may not be, the Cheydleur list has at 
least been prepared in objective fashion, and the sources of the 
list and the reasons for including or excluding various items are 
made plain to whoever will take the time to read pages 1-15. 

The basis for the French Idiom List is about 1,183,000 running 
words distributed among 87 different units of printed French prose 
belonging to the 19th and 20th centuries, and mainly to the last 
fifty years. These units represent novels and stories, plays, news- 
papers and magazines, history, biography, criticism and “civil- 
ization,” science, philosophy and religion. As the items that make 
up the List were collected by the sampling method (a method so 
widely used in gathering data for all sorts of statistical studies 
that its appropriateness cannot be questioned) users of the List 
must not expect that it will check perfectly with every page of a 
given text listed among the sources. For the same reason, the List 
must not be expected to serve as a complete guide to idioms for 
all texts. The List makes no pretense at including a// idioms; 
those found in less than four of the sources were excluded. 

Confronted with the problem of finding a basis for arranging the 
idioms in an order to importance, a matter about which no one can 
be certain, the compiler has followed a simple and sane plan. 
Range rather than frequency or some mathematically weighted 
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combination of range and frequency determines the order in which 
items are listed. If an idiom is found in forty different sources or 
units of reading it must be of more importance then one that is 
found in only ten, regardless of the number of times of actual 
occurrence. 

The total number of items in the French Idiom List is 1724 
distributed as follows: (1) idioms proper; (2) compound con- 
junctions; (3) compound prepositions; (4) reflexive verbs whose 
meaning is not literal; (5) verbs that require a preposition before 
another word; (6) negatives. The first category contains 951 
entries, more than half the total, and includes ‘expressions 
peculiar to French in thought (savoir vivre), and expressions 
differing from their English equivalents in grammatical form or in 
vocabulary (vous manquez a vos amis).” 

These 1754 items constitute the body of the text—pages 31- 
105. Within each list items are arranged in order of range; i. e., 
the item found in the greatest number of reading units is listed first. 
Together with the number indicating range is another number in- 
dicating frequency or the total number of times the item was 
actually found in the course of the count. Items are given with a 
key word, probably the most important word in the phrase, and 
are accompanied by an English equivalent. An alphabetical index 
covering all lists is added for convenience. An appendix lists 
typical items excluded from parts I and II. 

Critics will not be lacking who will find fault with the French 
Idiom List because it does not include some pet expression that 
seems very important to the individual or because the list of 
sources does not include this or that text. Such critics are urged 
to remember that the compiler and his collaborators make no 
claims to perfection. Many other studies may be made using the 
present List as a point of departure. 

The reviewer believes that the negatives could well have been 
excluded on the ground that they may be considered as vocabulary. 
The same question may be raised about many items in the lists 
of compound conjunctions and of compound prepositions. A less 
simple question may also be asked about the list of verbs followed 
by prepositions. This list contains two quite different types of 
items. Expressions like i/ vient de partir and il tient a nous voir 
are true idioms since their meaning differs from the literal meaning 
of the words that make them up. This is nut true, however, 
of il commence @ le faire or il lui permet de parler. Here the use of 
de or @ does not alter the literal meaning. These matters are, as 
the compiler himself admits, debatable. The inclusion of lists 
B and C and the presence of questioned items in list E merely 
lengthens the total list without decreasing its potential usefulness, 

CHARLES E. YOUNG 

University of Wisconsin 

Extension Division, Milwaukee 
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McKown, Harry C. School Clubs, their organization, admin- 
istration, supervision, and activities. Macmillan 1929. 498 pp. 
This is a useful book for all who are actively connected with 

the life of the American high school: principals, supervisors, 

teachers. The importance of the school club is pointed out, 
and there are three introductory chapters, on Objectives and Prin- 
ciples, Administration and Supervision, and Internal Organization. 

The remaining 17 chapters take up the various types of club found 

in our schools. 

Teachers of language will find helpful suggestions and points 
of view in the first three chapters, and will be particularly inter- 
ested in Chapter V, which deals with Foreign Language Clubs 
and embraces pp. 133-153. Separate sections deal with each of the 
principal modern languages, giving suggestions for Activities and 
Program Material, and a selected list of references. 

In case the book should go into a second edition, we should like 
to make some suggestions for the improvement of the foreign lang- 
uage section. Much of the work of a French club is identical with 
that of a Spanish club, for instance, and there is needless repetition 
in the fourfold outline of club activities. We would suggest re- 
writing the entire chapter so as to group suggestions which apply 
to all language clubs, together with the pertinent references, and 
then append a treatment of the material which applies only to a 
given language. At present, the treatment of the sections is un- 
even, and inconsistencies are not infrequent. For instance, 
Hispania is mentioned, but not The French Review, The German 
Quarterly, or the Monatshefte. Pictorial material is listed for 
Spanish, but not for French or German. L’Etudiant de Frangais, El 
Estudiante de Espatiol and Das Deutsche Echo are not mentioned at 
all. The reference lists should be carefully revised, both for omis- 
sions and useless inclusions. For instance, I do not see what 
useful purpose could be served in the language club by Hand- 
schin’s Methods of Teaching, or by such books as Scherer’s Begin- 
ner’s French Reader. 

Among the suggested activities, I would question the “‘Transla- 
tion of English jokes, songs, hymns, creeds, famous selections, 
Mother Goose rhymes, slogans, and verses” into the foreign 
tongue. This is the most exacting type of language exercise possi- 
ble, and its pursuit in the school club is bound to lead to slovenly 
and unidiomatic foreign speech. The dangers that lurk here are 
illustrated by a sentence on p. 146: ‘“‘Fiir Weihnachten (instead of 
Zu Weihnachten) wiinsche ich mir—’’ also, it is doubtful to me 
whether high school pupils will be interested in discussing types of 
public education in Germany or elsewhere. On the other hand, 
there might well be listed some of the most important articles on 
the language club which have appeared in this and other lang- 
uage journals. Also, more should be done with regard to pictorial 
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material and realia. The Deutsches Liederbuch put out at the 
University of Wisconsin should be mentioned. 

The typography is mostly quite careful, but I note a strange 
Spanish word: Meszlciados (p. 149). The outline style of listing 
leads to some rather incoherent English: ‘Book and dramatic 
reports on such as Don Quixote’’ (p. 150). 

In sum, I feel that this useful book could and should be made 
still more useful. 

B. Q. MorGAan 

University of Wisconsin 


EUGENE F. PARKER AND ARTURO TORRES-RIOSECO. An Inter- 
mediate Spanish Grammar and Composition. Ginn and Co., 
Boston, 1928. viii+302 pp. 


Twenty-nine lessons and six extensive reviews followed by an 
appendix, vocabularies and index, constitute this substantial 
volume. In their preface the authors state the underlying prin- 
ciples of their book. They desire to furnish a ‘‘fairly complete 
and unified view of the main problems of the language.” With 
this purpose they have avowedly carried some discussions (e.g. 
personal a, and ser and estar) further than usual, and they have 
barely touched many debatable and minor points; they have- 
endeavored to shun hard and fast rules and technical grammatical 
terms; they have discarded certain traditional rules and state- 
ments, especially in adjective comparison and the subjunctive. 
They believe that, granting certain optional omissions in the 
exercise work, a whole chapter may be prepared in some two hours 
and covered in class in 45 minutes, whereas it may be divided for 
use in secondary schools. 

The present reviewer would characterize this book as a review 
grammar and a composition book combined, or rather side by side. 
Each lesson contains several rules with examples, followed by ex- 
ercises of various types—blank filling, completion, substitution, 
English sentences, etc. Furthermore, eachlesson contains a Spanish 
text, following by composition exercise—cuestionarios, frases and 
temas. It would rush matters to cover even a large portion of this 
material of one lessonin 45 minutes. A teacher would be tempted 
to slight the grammar or the composition exercises, especially as 
the composition does not seem to illustrate methodically the rules 
of its lesson so much as it serves as general training in writing. 

The authors show some spirit of enterprise in the statement 
of rules. It is clear that they have done their own thinking, and 
have worked out certain problems in their own way. Their in- 
dependence is most obvious in treatment of the subjunctive, where 
they have evidently tried to classify their material on a psycho- 
logical basis. For this they deserve praise and encouragement, 
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although the resulting chapters are perhaps no more simple than 
in other grammars. In other chapters besides those on the sub- 
junctive, the authors have recognized manfully the relation be- 
tween syntax and psychology. There is some shifting between 
inductive and deductive method. Thus, in sections 18, 19 and 20, 
rules precede examples; in 28 and 29, examples precede rules. 
On the whole the grammar cannot be described as easy. It is 
thought-provoking, and here and there perhaps a little crammed 
with detail. 

The exercises are abundant and varied. Probably all grammar 
exercises err in the direction of artificiality and stiffness. They 
must do that or slight the rules. Good teachers will always vary 
the book drill with some current event material. There are a 
great many English sentences to put into Spanish. The reviewer 
would have welcomed some essays in original composition. Pro- 
bably few teachers will do all the exercises offered in this volume. 
They can select as they will from the abundant, and, on the whole, 
practical material offered. In the present writer’s opinion more is 
to be learned in the Grammar than in the Composition exercises. 
These last are perhaps somewhat obstructed by following literary 
texts a bit remote from ordinary experience. The review lessons 
are commendable, despite a somewhat formidable number of 
grammatical questions. 

The appendix contains, besides the conventional paradigms, 
some useful new lists, such as fractions, place names with the 
article, and special adjectives with ser and estar. A grammar 
cannot please all critics. Some features of this one will please some 
teachers, others will please others. The reviewer gladly takes ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to congratulate Mr. Parker and Mr. 
Torres-Rioseco, especially on some of their psychologio-syntactical 
explanations. 

JoHN VAN HorNE 

University of Illinois 
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Jackson, MARGARET Hast1nocs, Catalogue of the Frances Taylor Pearsons Plimpton 
Collection of Italian Books and Manuscripts in the Library of Wellesley Col- 
lege. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1929. Preface, pp. v-vi; Intro- 
duction, pp. xi-xxiv; Abbreviations, p. xxv; Part I, General, pp. 3-305; Part 
II, Romances, pp. 309-390; Part III, MSS, pp. 393-434. III. 

Some Spanish-American Poets. Translated by ALIcE STONE BLACKWELL. 
With an introduction and notes by Isaac Goldberg. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, 1929. Price $3.00. 
Introduction, pp. vii-xxi; Text (English and Spanish), pp. 2-527; Appendix, 
pp. 529-536; Biographical Notes, pp. 537-559. 


GERMAN 


HANDSCHIN, CHARLES H., First German Reader. With Notes, Exercises, Vocabulary 
and Certain Original Essays. Crofts German Series, F. S. Crofts & Co., 
New York, 1929. Preface, pp. v—viii; Text, pp. 1-142; Notes, pp. 143-149; 
Fragen, pp. 150-166; Vocabulary, pp. 167-269. Price $1.50. Ill. 

DopcE, Ernest R., Ubungsgrammatik. World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York, 1929. Price $1.48. Preface, pp. v-vi; How to learn German, pp. 
xii-xiii; Pronunciation, pp. xiv-xviii; 38 lessons, p. 1-302; Appendix, pp. 303- 
314; Vocabularies, pp. 315-345; Grammatical Index, pp. 347-348. IIl. 

EcGELING, H. F., Modern German Short Stories. Oxford University Press, 1929. 
Price $1.15. Introduction, pp. vii-xv; Text, pp. 1-81; Notes pp. 82-98; - 
Idioms, pp. 99-105; Glossary, pp. 109-160. 

S1tz, WALTER. Early German Romanticism. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1929. Price $2.50. 235 pp. text; Notes, pp. 239-264. 

SUDERMANN, HERMANN, Fritzchen. Edited for classroom use, with Introduction 
and Vocabulary, by George M. Priest. Princeton University Press, Princeton, 
1929. Price $1.00. Introduction, pp. v—vii; Text, pp. 3-40; Notes, pp. 41-43; 
Vocabulary, pp. 45-81. Uncut leaves. 

MEISNEST, FREDERICK W., Elementary German. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1929. Preface, pp. v—vii; Introduction, pp. xv—xvi; Text, pp. 1-257; Deutsche 
Lieder, pp. 258-265; Appendix, pp. 267-290; Vocabularies, pp. 292-341; 
Index, pp. 343-347. 

LIEDER, FREDERICK W. C. German poems and songs. Edited with musical settings. 
Preface, pp. v-vi; (106) Poems, pp. 1-103; (35) Songs, pp. 107-156; Notes, 
pp. 159-214; Vocabulary, pp. 216-284; Table of authors and composers, pp. 
287-292; Index of titles and of first lines, pp. 295-300. New York, Oxford 
Univ. Press 1929. $1.50. 

HENNINGS, RicHARD. Klein Heini. Edited by J. E. G. Burgoyne with a Preface 
by B. J. Vos. Henry Holt & Co., New York. Preface, pp. 5-7; Text, pp. 9-71; 
Notes, pp. 73-76; Sentences for retranslation, pp. 77-82; Vocabulary, pp. 83- 
104. 


FRENCH 
SmiTH, MAxweELt A., Short Stories by French Romaniicists. D. C. Heath & Co., 
1929. 


Preface, pp. iii-iv; Text (7 stories) pp. 1-219; Notes, pp. 221-248; Vocabulary, 
pp. 249-294. Illus. (with portraits). Price $1.20. 
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Mavrots, ANpRE, Le Pays des trente-six mille volontés, edited by Harry Kurz. 
Ill. by Adrienne Novel. N. Y. Appleton 1929. 

Text, pp. 1-73; Notes, pp. 75-84; Exercises, pp. 85-108; Vocabulaire, pp. 
110-145; Petite biographie de Maurois, pp. 146-148. Price 96 cents. 

Rog, Freperick C., Modern Tales from France. An Anthology of French Humor. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1929. Price $ .90. 

Introduction, pp. vii-xiv; Text, pp. 15-133; Notes, pp. 134-146; Vocabulary, 
pp. 147-160. 

Dumas, ALEXANDRE, La Tulipe Noire, abridged and edited by Edgar E. Brandon 
and Lawrence H. Skinner, Preface and Introduction, xv pp; Text, 196 pp; 
Exercises, 57 pp; Notes, 11 pp; Vocabulary, 58 pp; American Book Co., 1929. 

Conniston, RutH Muzzy, Chantons un peu, a collection of French Songs, with 
Games, Dances and Costumes, Grammar Drill and Vocabulary. Preface and 
Introduction, 5 pp; Text, 96 pp; Action, Vocabulary, Notes, Exercises, 42 
pp; Glossary of Directions, 3 pp; Costumes, 5 pp; Index to first lines, 2 pp; 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1929. Price $2.10. 

Dumas, A., pére, Antony. Edited by Maurice Baudin. Notice, pp. v-xv; Text, pp. 
1-111; Notes, pp. 113-117. New York. Oxford Univ. Press, 1929. 90 cents. 

WHITELOCK, Wa. W. AnD WItson, Jas. H. French eloguence. Introduction, pp. 
ix-xiii; Text, pp. 3-134; Vocabulary, pp. 137-180. New York. Knopf 1929. 

Donpo, MATHURIN. Modern French course. Preface, pp. iii-v; Introduction, pp. 
1-20; (70) lessons, pp. 21-456; Chansons, pp. 456-463; Appendice, pp. 464- 
491; Vocabularies, pp. 492-541; Index, pp. 542-546. Heath 1929. $1.72. 

Prevost, L’aspt, Histoire du Chevalier des Grieux et de Manon Lescaut. Texte 
Définitif de 1753 par Harry Kurz. Oxford University Press, New York, 1929. 
Price $1.50. 

Preface, pp. iii-v; Introduction, pp. ix-xxvii; Text, pp. 1-232; Notes explica- 
tives, pp. 223-250; Explication littéraire, pp. 251-262; Exercises littéraires 
et critiques, pp. 263-287; Bibliographies. 

PAILLERON, Petite Pluie. Comédie en un acte. Edited with Introduction, Notes, 
Questionnaire, and Vocabulary by Charles Cameron Clarke. The Century 
Co., New York, 1929. Introduction, pp. v-vii; Text, pp. 2-69; Notes, pp. 
71-84; Questionnaire, pp. 85-92; Vocabulary, pp. 93-105. 

ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, Waterloo. Edited with Notes and Vocabulary by Henri 
L. Bourdin. D. C. Heath & Co., 1929. Price $1.00. Introduction, pp. vi-viii; 
Text, pp. 1-169; Notes, pp. 172-196; Vocabulary, pp. 199-258. 

Huco, Victor, Hernani. Revised edition with Introduction, Notes, Exercises, 
and Vocabulary by John E. Matzke and D.S. Blondheim. D.C. Heath & Co.. 
1929. Price $1.20. Introduction, pp. vii-xxiv; Text, pp. 1-167; Notes, pp. 
168-217; Vocabulary, pp. 219-263. IIl. 

DavuDET, ALPHONSE, Le Petit Chose. Histoire d’un Enfant. Edited with notes, 
exercises, and vocabulary by Charles Cestre. The John C. Winston Co., 
Philadelphia, 1929. Introduction, pp. 9-14; Text (including exercises), pp. 
15-247; Vocabulary, pp. 249-308. 

Four, HELENE, Six Petites Piéces Gaies. The John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia, 
1928. Text and exercises, pp. 7-176; Vocabularies, pp. 179-230. 
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Macy, PrerreE, Toc, Toc, Toc! Douze Petites Piéces Faciles. Notes, Exercises and 
Vocabulary by Emile Malakis. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1929. 
Price $1.25. Preface, pp. vii-viii; Text, pp. 1-108; Notes, pp. 109-117; Exer- 
cises, pp. 119-150; Appendice du Verbe, pp. 151-167, Vocabulaire, pp. 169-209. 

AsouT, Epmonpb, Le Roi des Montagnes. Adapted with introduction, notes, and 
glossary by F. Senior. Oxford University Press, London, 1929. Introduction, 
pp. v-viii; Text, pp. 1-133; Notes, pp. 135-140; Phrases and idioms, pp. 141- 
144; Vocabulary, pp. 145-176. Price 70¢. 

LABICHE, EuGENE and Martin, M. E., Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon. Enlarged. 
Edited for school use by Edna C. Dunlap. American Book Co., 1929. Preface, 
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Verbes irreguliers, pp. 138-143; Notes, pp. 145-157; Vocabulaire, pp. 159-208. 
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lecteur, pp. 9-12; Reférences. pp. 13-15; Text, pp. 17-292; Index, pp. 293-312. 
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Cru, ALBERT L., La Lecture Expliquée. Silver, Burdett & Co., 1929. Foreword, 
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by Joseph Brown and Dwight I. Chapman. Henry Holt & Co., New York, 
1929. Introduction, pp. vii-xv; Text, pp. 3-118; Notes, pp. 119-126; Vocabu- 
lary, pp. 127-184. Price $1.00. III. 

GREENBERG, JACOB., A Complete French Course. Phonetic Edition. Charles E. Merrill 
Co., New York, Chicago, 1929. Preface, pp. iii-v; Introduction (especially 
phonetic), xiii-xx; Text, 56 lessons of part I, pp. 1-198, 32 lessons of part II, 
pp. 199-336; Choix de lectures, pp. 337-366; Proverbes, pp. 367-369; Class- 
room expressions, pp. 370-372; Grammar summary, pp. 373-457; Vocabularies 
pp. 459-534; index, pp. 535-538. 

Hartic, Paut, Les Visions de la Vie, eine franzésische Gedichtsammlung. Ein- 
fiihrung, pp. 3-5; Text, pp. 11-207; Notices biographiques, pp. 208-218; 
Annotations, pp. 219-230; Régistres, pp. 231-239. Lehrerheft, pp. 1-16. 

LacEy, ALEXANDER, Pixerécourt and the French Romantic Drama. University of 
Toronto Press, Toronto, Canada, 1928. Price $1.50. 85 pp., Bibliography. 

ZaMACO!s, MiGuEL, Les Bouffons. Piéce en Quatre Actes, en Vers. Edited with 
Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by George B. Fundenburg and Harrison 
C. Coffin. D. C. Heath & Co., 1929. Price $1.08. Introduction, pp. vii—xvii; 
Text, pp. 2-188; Notes, pp. 191-199; Vocabulary, pp. 201-246. 

BERNARD, CHARLES de, La Peau du Lion. With vocabulary. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1929. Text, pp. 3-59; Notes, p. 60; Questionnaire, pp. 61-67; Exercises, 
pp. 68-74; Retranslation exercises, pp. 75-79; Vocabulaire, pp. 80-95. 

Wyss, J. R., Le Robinson Suisse. With vocabulary. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1929. 50¢. Introduction, one p.; Text, pp. 3-62; Questionnaire, pp. 63-66; 
Exercises, pp. 67-74; Passages for retranslation, pp. 75-79; Vocabulaire, 
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LABICHE, EvctNE et Martin, Epovarp, La Poudre aux Yeux. Comédie en deux 
actes. Edition scolaire moderne avec explications, exercises d’assimilation et 
vocabulaire par Alice Cardon. The Century Co., New York, 1929. Preface, 
pp. v-ix; Text, pp. 2-72; Explications et Exercices, pp. 75-117; Exercices 
de Prononciation, pp. 118-122; Appendices, pp. 125-143; Lexique général, 
pp. 137-163. IIl. 
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